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Wilbur Kubrli and his father, Elmer 
Kuhrli, Manchester. lowa, saved every 
pig of a litter of 18 farrowed by one of 
their sows last spring. Terralac was 
used from the start. To make sure all 
pigs received enough colostrum, pigs 
were divided into two groups of nine 
each. The groups were alternated from 
the sow to Terralae—every hour, for the 
first few days. All 18 were then put on 
Terralac entirely. 


Feeders find 


new uses for 


erralac 


j 
' Pfizer's richly nourishing replacement for sow’s milk 


Tn addition to the quicker start, faster growth, and 
weaning weights at five weeks or less, which are the 
basic principles of Terralac feeding, new money -sav- 
ing uses for Terralac are being continually reported 
by hog producers. 
* Terralac has been used successfully when the sow 
fails to give enough milk. The pigs are saved by rais- 
ing them on Terralac, and they are ready for weaning 
at five weeks or less, as is the case with all Terralac pigs. 
Terralac has proved an excellent pig saver when a 
sow farrows more pigs than she can feed. Terralac 
makes it possible to reduce litters to the number of 
pigs the sows can take care of. Runts and tail-enders 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ANTIBIOTICS AND VITAMINS 
FOR ANIMAL HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Send for field reports on 
new ways to use Terralac 


SEND A POSTCARD OR THE HANDY COUPON 


TRADE MARK 


from the big litters are raised on Terralac. As a rule 
they do better than pigs left on the sow. 

Runts and poor doers, in general, have made a fine 
response to Terralac, and a high percentage raised to 
profitable hoghood. Many farmers have put very 
small litters on Terralac, sending the sow to market 
at once, without loss of weight or condition. 

In the field, Terralac costs no more —per pig—than 
any comparable product. [t takes only 10 pounds of 
the richer, more nourishing Terralac for the five 
weeks needed by the average pig to grow to weaning 
weight, from the time it is put on Terralac at the end 
of the second or third day. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Dept. BFM, 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send your latest reports on the use of Terralac 
in the field. 
Name 


Address 


Please note in the space below what kind of work you are doing. 
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Here 


catalog is loaded 

saving opportunities. 
alway 
not find anywhere else. 
NASCO Catalog you'll know what we mean. 


need— 


s Real Value News— 


helpful, one-stop easy-to-buy-from 

loaded with money- 
Just a lot of things you 
s need, plus a host of items you will 
If you are using this 


one order needed . . . only one bill to 
Get the habit of getting the things you 


from NASCO 


FILMSTRIPS 


Only 55¢ and 60c each 
Don't Pay More Than 
The Official Price 


They are wonderful buys and prac- 
tical teaching aids. Just be sure 
you get “official” films when you 
buy; get them from Nasco. Nasco 
USDA films are produced by the 
official processor, and sold at offi- 
cial USDA prices. They are the 
best quality and up-to-date. In 
fact, visual aids specialists careful- 
ly screened USDA films for the 
Nasco catalog. 


GET THEM FROM NASCO 
Vo-Ag and veteran instructors are 
buying filmstrips from Nasco in 
quantity. You, too, can have a low 
cost filmstrip library. Select from 
the long list of USDA titles and 
hundreds of other Nasco filmstrips. 
Write today if you don’t have a 
Nasco catalog. 


USDA 


LARIATS 


With or Without 
Release Hondas 


ry stock farm needs 
lariat or two. Extra fine 
silk finish yacht manila 
ariat rope, 7/16” 4-strand, 
32 thread. Solid brass hon- 
- and horn, loop as illus- 

rated, or with handy, dou- 
ble: duty quick release hon- 
da. 


with standard 


with quick 
release honds $4.89 


Diamond Rope and 
Leather Halters 


Use for shipping, trucking, sales and 
general use. Made of one-half inch 
No. 1 grade sisal with a leather nose 
band and rope lead. Adjustable to any 
size. Lead is approximately 6 feet 


C66 Diamond Salers, $.95 
Dozen $10.95 


ROPE LEADS 


Not illustrated. One half inch No. | grade sisal with a 
metal snap. 
C67 Rope Leads. Each... $ .69 


ROPE HALTERS 


Hand made. For training and showing. 13 feet best 
quality rope. 7-foot lead. Adjustable. Easy to put on. Club 
boys should lead calves by Sone daily. Only halter broken 
calves should be shown. 


©68%" rope halter, each... 


$ .75 


Garver DeLuxe Electric Tester 


Has a direct drive motor de- 
signed to give just the right 
starting speed to eliminate pos- 
sibility of bottle breakage, and 
still not waste operating time. 
Heavy motor windings are used 
to prevent possibility of burn- 
out. Motor bearings are oilless 
bronze type. Motor shaft is 5,” 
diameter, ground to close limits, 
and sets on a steel ball supported 
by a hardened steel adjusting 
screw. An on and off switch is 
mounted on front. Has cleverly 
designed hand brake. Tester bowl 
is high grade cast aluminum. 
Supplied complete with hand 
brake, heating element, and on 
and off switch. Heater included. 


X12-73 Garver Model 73, 24 bottle size for 
X12-72 Garver Model 72, 12-botile size for 


National Agricultural Supply Company 


FORT ATKINSON, 


Dozen $7.20 


6-inch glassware. Weight 54 lb. Price... 
6-inch glassware. Weight 52 lb. Price.... 68.55 


NASCO Has A Complete Line of D. H. 1. A. Supplies 


-$72.35 


WISCONSIN 


| I do not have the new NASCO General Gatalog #16... 
I do not have the new NASCO Book Catalog # 3....... 


RADIANT 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


The World's Finest 


Known the world over as the finest, Radiant Pro- 
jection Screens are today better than ever, New 
designs to make them more beautiful and func- 
tional . . . new utility to make projection easier. 


w 

FLECT, the glass-beaded fabric that gives even 
longer-lasting brilliance. It's FLAME-PROOF, It's 
MILDEW-PROOF and WASHABLE. This remark- 
able new fabric will stay white indefinitely and 
give clearer, brighter, more lifelike pictures than 
have ever before been seen on any screen. There’s 
a Radiant Screen for every projection need. 


DLS" Screenmaster 
Flame-proof, mildew-proof, washable VYNA- 
FLECT fabric assures projection excellence. Sets 
up in_ seconds . . . light foot-pressure on release 
tab. Auto-locks permit d. 
to size and height you want. Precision engineering 
and rugged construction. 10 year guarantee. 

30” x 40”, $24.95: 40” x 40°, $26.95; 37” x se". 

$32.95; 50” x 50”, $34.95: 45” x 6 8.95 ; 

60” 60”, $44.95; 52” x 70”, $47.95; 70” x 
4.95. 


\ 
RADIANT Classroom SCREEN 


For Daytime Projection 
* LIGHTWEIGHT CONSTRUCTION 
* CLOSES FOR EASY STO 
COMPACT ° UNBR REAKABLE SCREEN SURFACE 
© ATTRACTIVE COLOR AND DESIGN 
Designed for use only where = room 
darkening is possibl 
Permits normal room ventilation, pee students 
to take notes during projection. Permits normal 
teacher-pupil contact, audience control, and simul- 
taneous use of supplementary visual material. 
40° 240” $39.75; 30°x40" $37.75; 20°x20" $29.75 
CLASSROOM Screen Stand—$12.95 


ORDER FORM 


Please ship these items: 


or bill 


State... 
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Note that the drive for this power take-off is not through the trans- 
mission geors, but direct from flywheel through its own separate 
ciutch and reduction gear. More power at the take-off and constant 
speed regardless of gear in which tractor is driven enable you to 
better meet varying field conditions. 


Sure, the Oliver *77” and “88” are BIG tractors. 
Farmers have long known that an Oliver has what it 
takes for the toughest of farm jobs. 

But these tractors also have one BIG additional 
feature which makes any tractor not having it— 
obsolete. This BIG feature is the Direct Drive Power 
Take-Off. This additional feature alone is sufficient 
reason for your next tractor being an Oliver. 

Direct Drive Power Take-Off means that the 
drive for Combine, Corn Picker or Sprayer is inde- 
pendent of the tractor transmission or clutch. When 


you change gears, the power take-off speed does not 
change nor is power interrupted. A separate clutch 
for this power take-off enables you to start or stop 
operation of the driven machine quickly and con- 
veniently. 

Why content yourself with any tractor not having 
this BIG feature? The Direct Drive Power Take-Off 
is just more proof that “you get more for your dollar 
from Oliver.’ The Oliver Corporation, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


The Oliver Corporation, F27-6 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me full information on Oliver Direct Drive 
Power Take-Off. 
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By Fred Bailey 


Written Exclusively for Better Farming Methods 


HUGH BENNETT RETIRES—Big Hugh has retired 
efter almost 50 years of public service that earned for 
him the international distinction as the “father of soil 
conservation.”” Few men in American history have 
left a more enduring monument to their service to man- 
kind than Dr. Hugh H. Bennett. 

A year ago Bennett stepped aside as 
Chief of the USDA Soil Conservation 
Service to become a special assistant 
to the secretary. Although he had 
reached the retirement age of 70, his 
services were extended for one year 
by executive order of the President. 
He now has retired to private life 
with the title of Soil Conservationist 
Emeritus. 

His career devoted entirely to soil conservation has 
been a true-life Horatio Alger story, from poor farm 
boy to world renown. He was born on a farm in Anson 
county, North Carolina, in 1881 and, after graduating 
from North Carolina university, joined the old Bureau 
of Soils as a soils chemist. He was loaned to the 
Interior Department in 1933 to head the new Soil 
Erosion Service. When that Service was transferred 
to the USDA in 1935, Dr. Bennett came with it to head 
up the re-named Soil Conservation Service. In 17 years, 
under the able leadership of Bennett, SCS became 
firmly established as the nation’s number one soil 
conservation agency. More than that, it has become a 
model after which conservation agencies in other 
nations has been patterned. 


Bennett 


WHO SHALL ADMINISTER CONSERVATION PRO- 
GRAM?—The agency or agencies to administer a soil 
conservation program, as well as the method of financ- 
ing, seems likely to continue as one of the most hotly 
debated farm issues troubling farmers and Wash- 
ington. 

The present method of divided responsibility, despite 
efforts of the department to “coordinate” activities of 
agencies in the field, is not regarded by farm leaders 
as a final solution. Most of them think that PMA, with 
its $250,000,000 ACP fund, is not the most economical 
procedure for promoting soil conservation. 

Farm Bureau and National Grange efforts to reduce 
or eliminate the ACP appropriation failed by a slim 
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131-126 vote in the House. They succeeded only in 
reducing the PMA administrative funds by $5,000,000 
from the budget request for $30,000,000. PMA was 
given the same amount as last year, $25,000,000. 

The entire department budget was approved by the 
House almost exactly as it came from the Appropria- 
tions committee. The committee had trimmed $24,- 
000,000 from the original budget. The Senate sti!) had 
not acted on the USDA appropriation as this was 
written. 

A House “rider” on the bill would limit replacements 
in most agencies to 25 percent until the total employ- 
ment is cut by 10 percent. Exemptions from that pro- 
vision include field employees of SCS and PMA engaged 
in soil conservation work, field operating and research 
employees engaged in work in county offices, Farm 
Credit Administration field employees, Crop & Live- 
stock Reporting Service, meat inspection service, 
seasonal and casual workers, and employees appointed 
by the President. 


FARM ISSUES NOT A POLITICAL FACTOR—Farm 
issues very probably will not be a major factor in 
determining national election results this year. It 
already is evident that neither of the major parties will 
attack present basic farm legislation. 


The Chicago conventions next month are due to 
choose nominees from a slate of candidates all of whom 
are pledged to continuing the present program, with 
only moderate differences on changes. Most of the 
differences seem to be on the level of price supports. 

Candidates favoring higher supports, mostly 100 
percent of parity, are Senator Robert Kerr and Foreign 
Assistance Director W. Averill Harriman, Democrats, 
and Republican Harold Stassen. Among the others 
there are some differences as to the level of support as 
between continuation of present flexible supports and 
90 percent of parity as the minimum. 

There are no supporters of the Brannan Plan, 
although Harriman takes the position that the objec- 
tive is good. He thinks Congress ought to study the 
Brannan Plan more carefully in hopes of finding a 
better method for obtaining the objective of full parity. 

All of the candidates approve REA, soil conservation 
and increased agricultural research. All of them sup- 
port development of farm cooperatives and oppose 
taxation of patronage dividends, except as income in 
the hands of farmers. 


DISEASE LAB GAINS SUPPORT—Proposals for the 
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WILL IT ATTRACT BIRDS’ ATTENTION? 


Grit that remains untouched in the hopper doesn’t grind feed. That’s why 
birds should be given a grit that attracts — that they like to eat. Tests 
show that STONEMO’s black specks of mica glisten in the sunlight, 
attract birds. They choose and eat STONEMO above all others! 


IS IT HARD AND INSOLUBLE? 


Many so-called “grinding agents” are soft and soluble. They quickly 
dissolve when placed in a 0.3% solution of hydrochloric acid — the 
normal acid concentration found in a bird’s stomach. Lime base grit, 
which dissolves, tends to neutralize this stomach acid—makes it more 
difficult for the bird to assimilate proteins. 


HOW WELL WILL IT GRIND FEED? 


It takes hard, rough, insoluble grit to grind feed. STONEMO with its 
sharp-cutting extra grinding surfaces does just that—it grinds feed fine. 
STONEMO helps make more of the valuable nutrients available for 
good growth—helps birds GRIND OUT MORE from every pound of 
feed—at less cost. 


Remember, STONEMO gives your poultrymen all three features: E R 5 F STONEMO 


STONEMO attracts birds. They like it. STONEMO is hard and insol- 
uble—and it really grinds feed fine, for better utilization of nutrients. 


SELECTOR 


For the proper size STONEMO at each stage of growth, let us send you 


a free Stonemo Selector. It’s pocket-size for your convenience. g Hen 


day. Write 
_ Send for yours to 
Dept. BFM-6. 


STONE MOUNTAIN 
GRIT COMPANY, INC. 
| 


The Grit with the EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES 
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NITROGEN MADE THE DIFFERENCE! 


YOU MUST USE BALANCED PLANT FOODS if you expect to harvest a bumper crop of corn. 
This picture tells the story better than 10,000 words. The corn on the LEFT was raised by E. W. 
Embleton, and his partner-tenant, Harry Dixon, of New Cambria, Missouri. They used 120 
pounds of 4-24-12 in the row and 200 to 250 pounds of Spencer Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
plowed-down. A top-notch farmer raised the corn on the RIGHT, too. He plowed down 200 
pounds of 0-18-0 to the acre and then used 145 pounds of 8-8-8 in the planter. He also intended 
to apply a nitrogen side-dressing, but his supplier ran out. Thus, the picture—''N-P-K vs. P-K." 


SEND FOR THIS PICTURE 
Free to you—in full color! 


NOTHING YOU CAN DO as a County Agent, Vo-Ag Instructor, Extension Worker or 
Veteran's Instructor is more important than to impress upon the farmers you serve the 
importance of soil fertility and the remarkable yield increases which can be obtained 
through the use of balanced plant foods. The agronomists of Spencer Chemical Company, 
who took the picture above, want to help you tell this story. 


FOR THIS REASON, Spencer has prepared a limited number of fine 11” x 14” full- 
color reproduction of the above picture, with a printed-on frame... While the supply 
lasts, we invite you, as a reader of this publication, to write for your copy. However, 
we hope you will make the request only if you are willing to “give the picture wall- 
space” —that it, to put it up where your students or the farmers you help can see it. 


SPENCER AGRONOMISTS say that this picture—and especially in glowing full-color— 
is the most dramatic indication they have ever seen of the fact we all know: No single 
plant food alone—is enough. Successful farming demands not just N, P, or K—but 
“N-P-K and Calcium too.” 


TODAY write to Spencer Chemical Company for your free copy of “The Two Corn 
Fields.” 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
606-A Dwight Building Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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construction of a national livestock dis- 


| ease research laboratory are gaining 


favor in Congress, with strong backing 
from USDA and the farm organizations. 
A vote on the proposals before Congress 
goes home seems probable. 

Such a laboratory to conduct research 
on all animal diseases would replace 
earlier plans for one to handle research 
on the foot-and-mouth disease exclu- 
sively. This probably would result in a 
more central location, rather than on 
Prudence Island, off the Rhode Island 
coast, as planned originally for the 
foot-and-mouth laboratory. 

Three years ago Congress appropriated 
$500,000 to finance a USDA survey and 
drafting of plans for the foot-and-mouth 
laboratory, but less than $50,000 of that 
was spent. The department stopped work 
when Congress decided not to appropri- 
ate funds for construction. Now it is pro- 
posed that the department resume work 
on plans broadened to include all live- 
stock diseases. 

The revived interest is, of course, due 
not only to the fresh outbreak of the 
foot-and-mouth disease in Canada, but 
to widespread outbreaks of anthrax in 
the Midwest and Southwest this last 
spring. Livestock interests, alarmed by 
those outbreaks, are insisting on more 


, adequate disease research facilities. 


SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDES STILL IN 
EXPERIMENTAL STAGE—Agriculture 
department officials are reserving judg- 
ment on use of systemic insecticides, the 
chemical industry's newest “secret 
weapon” in the battle against insects. 
More research and experimental work 
may be needed to gain official endorse- 
ment of systemics 

Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical 
Company is offering a systemic called 
Systox and other manufacturers are pre- 
paring to enter the field. Systemic in- 
secticides have been used in England for 
several years, but adoption in this 
country has been slow because of the 
fear of harmful residues. 

Plants absorb the insect killing chemi- 
cals through the roots or foliage and 
transmit them throughout the plant, 
killing insects which feed on the plants. 
An advantage claimed is that this method 
offers protection not lost through rain or 
general weathering since the _ insect 
killing powder is locked inside the plant. 

First use here will be made this year 
on cotton, for control of mites and aphids. 
Research is being speeded on its use for 
controlling insects on fruits, vegetables, 
and grains. On those the big question is 
the possible effect to men and livestock 
on edible portions of the plants 


* 
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Supply all minerals livestock 
need this WAY 


MORTON 
TRACE MINERALIZED 
SALT 


BONE MEAL and 
GROUND LIMESTONE 
or their Equivalent 


| eye account for less than five per cent of 
the body weight of the animal. Their impor- 
tance, however, is out of all proportion to their 
actual percentage, 

Minerals make up a large part of the bone structure 
of the animal, They are needed by the vital organs — 
the heart, liver, kidneys, They are needed for the pro- 
duction of milk, for reproduction, for the digestion 
and assimilation of feed . . . for all those basic 
activities that convert feed into nutrients and that, in 
turn, build nutrients into blood, bone, muscle tissue, 
milk, wool, and healthy, vigorous young. 

That is why it is so important to be sure your 
animals are getting a safe, dependable supply of all 
the vital minerals they need. 

The most economical way to supply a balanced 
mineral ration is to put a mixture of bone meal and 
ground limestone or their equivalents in one side of 
a divided mineral box. This supplies calcium and 
phosphorus in quantity, as well as traces of sulphur, 
magnesium and potassium. 


In the other side of the box put Morton Trace 
Mineralized Salt. This supplies the sodium and 
chlorine of salt, as well as adequate amounts of iron, 
copper, cobalt, manganese, iodine and zinc, 

Kept before your livestock all the time, this com- 
bination is complete, It has the approval of leading 
animal nutritionists. It is low in cost. 

Your dealer has Morton Free Choice Trace Min- 
eralized Salt in stock, Costing only a few cents more 

r animal per year than salt alone, it is like a low-cost 
insurance policy that protects the health and thrift of 
livestock and your profits, Ask for Morton Trace 
Mineralized Salt by name. Feed it free choice. 


MORTON 
Choice 
TRACE MINERALIZED / 


SALT A: 


FREE — Just off the press, this 32-page book gives you the complete facts 
on feeding salt and trace minerals to all classes of animals. Mailed FREE 
and postpaid. Morton Salt Co., P. O. Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Extension Specialists lise Mechanical Cow to Show Farmers... 


Milk Cows Properly 


You Can bse This Idea. Too! 


By Roger Morrison 


@ DO YOU WANT TO PUT ON a successful demonstration 
for a group of farmers? Then tell them a little more about 
-omething they already know. 

That’s the principle the Washington extension service used 
‘or a series of clinics on managed milking. 

There are several advantages to a series of meetings. A 
good demonstration takes time to prepare, and our milking 
clinic involved considerable expense. Secondly, the publicity 
s easier to handle. You can lead off with an announcement 
story on the tour in all the papers, then follow with weekly 
notices. The county papers will give good coverage the week 
that the demonstration appears in the county. Salesmen, 
tieldmen, and milk inspectors also spread the word from 
county to county. 


Three Parts to Program 


Our milking clinic was divided into three main parts: 
Growth and structure of the udder; how the milk gets into 
the udder; and the recommended practices for removing milk 
from the udder. 

A simple story of the evolution of the mammary gland and 
some basic embryology was explained. Next came some large 
blown up pictures of the various parts of the udder—the 
over-all structure, the teat, and duct system. 

Then we showed some cross sections of udders we got from 
| slaughter house. These had been milked dry and treated 
with formaldehyde. Then red, blue, green, and yellow dyes 
vere injected in the different quarters. One udder was cut 
vertically through the two teats, the other horizontally about 
three inches above the teat 


A cross section of a real udder is dyed various colors to show the 
separate quarters. In the center holding the latex mold of the in- 
side of a quarter is A. O. Shaw, chairman, Washington State College 
dairy department. 


This showed the quarters definitely segregated from each 
other. 

It showed the teat cistern, angular fold, 
and spongy portion of the udder, hard spots from 
and some areas of fatty tissue. 


gland cistern, ducts, 
mastitis, 


Use Latex Mold 

We used a latex mold to show the inside of the udder. We 
milked one dry, rinsed it several times to remove all the milk 
and udder fluid, then injected liquid latex in one rear quarter. 
This was put in under pressure, and the udder massaged to 
work the latex up into the minutest ducts 


Here is the “mechanical cow.” The dairy specialists demonstrate 
proper methods of milking, using this model. The udder is real, 
and milk flows into the quarters through a specially inserted tube. 


Author Roger Morrison points out parts of the udder on an enlarged 
chart. At the same time, Scott Hodgson, dairy herdsman, shows the 
same part in the latex udder mold. 
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How to 


See the deoler 


FOR PROFITABLE ; R.F.D. or Street 


We Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


Portable sprinkler irrigation extends growing seasons and pasture feeding, 
improves crop quality, increases yields, assures drought protection and offers 
other important advantages, too. You'll find these points are covered in the 
aptly named booklet “More Income Per Acre”... and you'll also find informative 
data on planning for a portable irrigation system... and on the time and labor 
saving advantages of using lightweight aluminum pipe. 

Use the handy coupon below to order your sample copy of this free, 12-page, 
illustrated booklet. Additional copies for your group meetings are also available. 

Remember — like you, the dealer in your area who sells Reynolds Aluminum 
Irrigation Pipe is familiar with local conditions. And like you, he wants to 
promote better farming methods. Consult him on specific irrigation requirements. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Reynolds Metals Company, 2575 S. Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Please send ‘More Income Per Acre,’ your new illustrated booklet 


on the application and advantages of portable sprinkler irrigation. 


State 


IGATION SYSTEMS 
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"WHEN THIS FARMER GOES 
TO MARKET HE COVERS A 
COUPLE OF THOUSAND MILES ! 


“Anywhere trom \aine to ¢ alitornia 


families may sit down to eat good 
bread made from this wheat of mine 
That's because we have railroads 
mills and 
then take the four anyplace in the 


country 


to carrv my wheat to the 
And in providing this big 
wide market for us farmers, the rail 
roads help see that the country’s well- 
fed, too! 

* * * 


The railroad freight car carries the 
farmers rich and varied produce to 
every corner of America, thus giving 
market. 

So it’s good news for farmers every 


where that today the average freight 


him a truly nationwide 


train is carrying more freight and car- 
This 
is a record that surpasses even the 
peak of World War I by almost 25% 

Ot course 


rying it faster than ever be fore! 


this record didn't just 
happen In the past six vears the rail- 
roads have spent over 6 billion dollars 
on improvements and new equipment 
of all kinds: 400,000 new 
freight cars— 14,000 new 


locomotives—improved tracks, signals, 


and better 
and better 


vards and repair shops. 

This continuing billion-dollar-a- 
year improvement program will en- 
able farmers and railroads to do an 
even better job of supplying America 
with the food, teed and fibre it needs 
to stay strong and free! 


AssociaTion oF American RaiLroaps 


av WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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| chloric acid. 


We let the latex harden a day or two, 
then put the udder in a crock of hydro- 
In about three weeks the 
udder tissue had been eaten away and 
the latex mold formed a perfect replica 
of the duct system. Kept in water, it 
remained soft and pliable. It very 
graphically showed what the inside of 
the udder looked like, and it created a lot 
of interest. 


Discuss Proper Milking 

The next part of our program dealt 
with management practices for proper 
milking. We discussed the advantages of 


| massaging the udder with a warm cloth— 


both for sanitation and stimulation. We 


| used a large drawing of a cow to show 


how oxytocin was stimulated and caused 
the milk let-down. We told what hap- 
pened when the cow was bothered by 
unusual noises or being curried with the 
milking. A strip cup, washing pails, 
cloths, hot water, and chlorine were all 
displayed and discussed. 


Demonstrate With Fresh Udder 


Our grand finale was our “mechanical 
cow.” She was an udder suspended from 
a rack and we milked her. We got a 
fresh udder from a stock yards each 
week, and by keeping it heavily iced, it 
lasted a week. 

We made an incision so that milk could 
run into one of the quarters. A glass 
tube put through another incision ex- 
tended clear into the teat. A vacuum 
gauge was attached to the tube by a 
vacuum hose. The Universal Milking 
Machine Company supplied a compressor, 
milking machine, and a _ special long 
piastic tube and vacuum hose. One claw 
could be used for the milking demon- 
stration. The milk coming out of the 
udder was then visible 


Stimulation Is Necessary 

We started the milking by letting milk 
run into and fill the quarter. We then 
showed what happens when the cow is 
not properly stimulated. The milk sup- 
ply was cut off, and the milking machine 
was placed on the quarter. As long as 
milk was running out of the quarter, the 
vacuum gauge showed zero. As soon as 
it stopped flowing, the gauge went up 
to 8 or 10 inches of vacuum. A large 
vacuum gauge on the milking machine 
showed that it was pulling about 12 
inches. 

Assuming that the cow was stimulated 
and had let her milk down, we un- 
clamped the milk supply and let it drain 
into the udder. The milking machine 
remained on the teat all this time. As the 
milk came into the udder, it was milked 
out of the teat through the plastic tube, 
and the vacuum gauge would drop to 
zero. 


To show the effect of allowing the teat 


pits 

4 

| 
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cups to climb, the cup was forced up on 
the teat. Immediately the vacuum gauge 
went back up to 10 and the milk stopped. 
By pulling down on the teat cups, milk 
started flowing and the gauge needle 
dropped. 

The milk was then stopped, simulating 
that the cow had fiinished, but the milk- 
ing machine was left on and the gauge 
immediately jumped up to 10 inches. 

To show what was happening inside 
the teat when the vacuum gauge was up, 
we had taken a teat from an udder and 
sewed it on a ring about three to four 
inches in diameter. By putting the milk- 
ing machine on this teat and holding the 
teat so the crowd could look down in- 
side it, we showed that as long as the 
machine was getting milk, there was no 
damage to the teat. 


Farmers See Damage 


Then we let the teat slide down into 
the cup, simulating the activity in the 
teat when no milk is coming. The violent 
rubbing action caused by the milking 
machine on the delicate teat lining very 
graphically showed why the cow should 
be stimulated, why the teat cup should 
not be allowed to climb, and why the 
machine should be removed as soon as 
milk has stopped flowing. 

We credited the success of the meet- 
ings with several things. The publicity 
was sent out early enough to be of value, 
and it alerted the weekly editors to the 
novelty of the story. They seemed eager 
to cover it well. We also sent picture 
stories of the mechanical cow to the 
major daily papers. Approximately 4,000 
farmers attended this series of meetings. 
—End 


Editor's Note: Roger Morrison was ex- 
tension dairy specialist at Washington 
State college prior to being called into 
active duty with the Army Reserves. 


SOLVE ALL YOUR FARM 
LUBRICATION PROBLEMS WITH 


1. GULFPRIDE H.D. 


High Detergency 


This new Gulf Oil: A. Keeps engines clean; B. Fights cor- 
rosion and rust; C. Reduces engine wear. 


All-purpose motor oil for farm use—equally effective in 
passenger cars, trucks, tractors, all farm engines; a quali- 
fied heavy-duty Diesel engine oil. Minimizes clogging of 
oil rings, oil pump screens. 


2. New, Improved Gulf 
All-Purpose Farm Grease 


Get these benefits from this all-purpose, all-season grease: 
REDUCE lubricating labor—grease inventories— investment in 
equipment—equipment operating and maintenance costs. 

Adequate body in hot weather; satisfactory pumpability in 
cold weather. Excellent rust-preventive qualities. For all bear- 
ings lubricated through pressure fittings or grease cups. 


3. Gulf Multi-Purpose 
Gear Lubricant 


Simplifies the lubrication of all conventional transmissions 
and differentials, on trucks or passenger cars. Recommended 
for all enclosed gears on farm equipment. 


The World’s Finest 
Motor Oil 


of Many Uses 


GET GULF’S BIG 3 


Your biggest farm lubrication value 


THRIFTY FARMERS GO GULF. Ask your Gulf supplier for 
Gulf Farm Tires and Batteries, Gulf Livestock Spray, and 
Gulflube, the economy motor oil in the handy 5-gallon can. 


Gulf Farm Aids, Dept. R-26, Room 1509, 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send your FREE Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. 


This is a twin-deck steel pig battery, built to 
accommodate 20 pigs, 10 on each deck. It will 
raise them to two weeks of age and is de- 
signed to use synthetic sow’s milk. It is 
equipped with heat units. Manufactured by | 
James Mfg. Company, Fort Atkinson, Wis. | 


~ 
= 
4 Jomesmsy PIG SAVER 
| 
| R.F.D. No.___ Town — — 
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and lab at Bethany, Connecticut. 


Hore’s where 
sales are sown! 


Here’s where Naugatuck chemicals 
begin —where Spergon®, Phygon® and 
Aramite* first showed signs of becom- 
ing the nationally famous products they 
are today. 


Here’s where Naugatuck Chemical’s 
seed protectants, spray fungicides and 
insecticides of tomorrow must meet 
the tests of effectiveness, economy, 
plus ease and safety of use. 


Yes, and here’s where sales are sown! 
When the benefits of the Naugatuck 
chemicals developed here eventually 
reach the grower, they also reach the 
supplier and distributor in the 
form of new sales and new 
profits. *u.s. Pat. No. 2,529,494 


UNITED STATES \ 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


manufacturers of seed protectants — Spergon, 
Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, 
Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, 
Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets—fungicides — 
Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL— insecticides — 
Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W— fungicide -insect- 
icides — Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose 


miticides — Aramite. 


Actual contest judging was done on a selected farm. At various places on the contest farm 
holes had been dug where samples of subsoil and topsoil could be inspected by the contestants. 
These boys are scoring this particular plot, using the official score card. 


Hundreds Attend First National . . . 


Land Judging Contest 


(Better Farming Methods Photos) 


Winning 4-H team, left to right, Albert 
Mitchell, Jimmy Thompson, Teddy Mitchell, 
Gerald York, assistant county agent, Dallas 
county, Texas. The team comes from Grand 
Prairie, Tex. 


Here is the winning FFA land judging team 


from Carmen, Okla. Left to right, Freddie 


| Brown, Paul Webster, Gene DeWitt, John D. 


@ THE FIRST NATIONAL Land Judg- 
ing contest, sponsored by the Okla- 
homa Publishing Company, was a success. 
Nearly 1,000 contestants were in the 
contest. Besides the host state of Okla- 
homa, nine other states were represented 
with 4-H, FFA, or adult entries. 

The winners in the three divisions of 
the Land Judging contest were: FFA, 
Carmen, Okla.; 4-H, Dallas county, 
Texas; and adult, Payne county, Okla- 
homa. George Stroup, county agent, 
Payne county, Oklahoma, was the leader 
of the winning adult team. 

Land judging in the state of Oklahoma 
has gained much ground in recent years. 
This idea of judging the soil and land 
was born in the hearts and minds of 
Harley Daniels, supervisor, Red Plains 
soil conservation experiment station, and 
Edd Roberts, extension soil conserva- 
tionist, Oklahoma A & M college. These 
two nursed this idea into the national 
event it has now assumed. 

The first school was held in 1940 at 
Red Plains, Okla., for 4-H Club boys. 
There were 25 that participated. This 
event grew from 1940-46. In 1946 the 
vo-ag program wanted FFA boys to gain 
the benefits from these schools. 

In 1946, separate land judging contests 
were held for 4-H and FFA. Later, with 


| Coble, vo-ag teacher. adults included, all three participated 
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County agents found time to discuss mutual 
interests at the contest. Left to right are 
J. D. Blakemore, assistant county agent, Lin- 
coln county, Oklahoma; Curtis Trent, assist- 
ant county agent, Wood county, Texas; Bob 
Smith, county agent, Adair county, Oklahoma; 
and Jay Fimple, Osage county, Oklahoma, 
assistant county agents. 


Missouri was well represented at the contest. 
This group of vo-ag teachers, all with land 
judging teams in the contest, are left to right, 
Guy Henson, Buffalo; John Fergason, 
Wheaton; Marion Kimmons, Half Way; Clyde 
Hankins, Dadeville; A. J. Wagner, Diamond; 
J. E. Huffman, Diamond; Vernon Barr, Wil- 
low Springs, and John Kirby, Springfield. 


together in an open field contest. 

It is not uncommon for most every 
county in Oklahoma to have a county 
land judging contest. Other states have 
similar contests. In Oklahoma, more than 
40,000 people have participated in these 
county contests. 

Now that the land judging contest has 


been launched on a national basis, it no | 


doubt will become an annual affair. 


Certainly the large number of entries and | 
the number of people who came to) 


Oklahoma to witness this contest is in- 
dicative of its popular appeal.—End. 


Orchard Sprayer Booklet 


Agricultural leaders can obtain 
information on an air fan spray rig 
designed for small orchards. Its 
one man operation cuts cost on both 
time and labor. This sprayer, Air- 
O-Spray being the trademark name, 
will give positive pattern control 
and complete saturation in even the 
densest foliage. 

Complete information on this and 
other types of sprayers and dusters 
can be obtained from Air-O-Fan 
Products Corporation, P.O. Box 
306, Gilroy, Cal. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 
STANDS “SEVERE TEST!” 


Above: Just a few of the many buildings roofed 
and sided with Super-Channeldrain at Holland & 
McChesney's extensive Freehold, N.J., establishment. 


WHY WHEELING WARE | 
WEARS BETTER TOO! 


First: the extra strength of 
Wheeling’s sturdy steel. . 
Second: the protection of |@ 
DURA-ZINC-ALLOY. 
Third: complete sealing 
against leaks insured by 
hand- dipping of Wheeling 
after it’s made! 
ROUND Tus 2 hree reasons why it’s ware 
that wears and wears! 


PAIL 


SUPER-CHANNELDRAIN 
BETTER 
3 WAYS! 


1. Extra Lap for more 
thorough drainage. 


2. Extra Strength of 
sturdy COP-R-LOY Steel. 


3. Extra Rust Resistance 
from protective zinc 
coating. 


When it Rains 
it Drains! 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Wheeling - Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago + Columbus - Detroit - Kansas City 
Louisville - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York - Philadelphia + Richmond - St. Louis 


10-year user reports 
“Very Satisfactory Service” 


Holland & McChesney, dealers, have 
used Super-Channeldrain since 1942. 
Their foreman, Arthur Mancini, says: 
“Wheeling Channeldrain has given 
very satisfactory service on our build- 
ings...a severe test.” How well Super- 
Channeldrain has stood that “severe 
test” is proved by Mr. Mancini’s con- 
tinued use of it on building after 
building, as the firm expanded. There's 
good reason for that “very satisfactory 
service” built into 
Channeldrain—in 
fact, three very good 
reasons, as the dia- 
grams at left show. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Please send inf on items checked | 
OChaanneldrain Rooting Wheelieg Were 
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Cornell University 


@ TWO YEARS AGO a small handful 

of the chemical chlordane was spread 
over an acre of grazing land in the West. 
It was infested with millions of grass- 
hoppers. A week or so before they had 
crawled in hordes from their egg capsules 
in the ground to begin laying the land 
waste. The chlordane killed to the last 
hopper 

Last year nearly a half million pounds 
of this highly potent insecticide was used 
for the same purpose. It was distributed 
by cargo type aircraft on the western 
plains of the United States and Canada. 
The pesticide was in an oil emulsion 
applied as a mist. Some was used as a 
poison bait. Another insecticide known 
as aldrin was used too. 


Chemical Saves Grass 


Had chemicals like these not been ap- 
plied cattle would have had to be driven 
from one range to another to get ade- 
quate forage, or elsé be underfed. It is 
an accepted fact that chemical control of 
grasshoppers saved grasses the loss of 
which would have meant reduction in 
beef by millions of pounds. 

The use of chlordane and some other 
insecticides for grasshopper or locust 
control has spread to foreign countries. 
South America, Greece, and Egypt used 
vast tonnages to save crops from destruc- 
tion by these pests last year. 

When flies and mosquitoes developed a 
resistance to DDT, chlordane was tried 
as a substitute. It gave excellent kills 
of both kinds of insects. An oil spray 
applied by aircraft at the low rate of 
three to six ounces of the actual chemical 
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to an acre of water killed the wiggler 
stage of mosquitoes. It killed either as a 
stomach poison or when it came in con- 
tact with the adults or the wiggler stages. 


Is Equal to DDT 


Chlordane was found equal or superior 
to DDT when it was first used against 
several kinds of flies including the com- 
mon housefly. It had longer residual 
effect. There was one objection. It could 
not be used with complete safety in the 
dairy barn or in the house. It is used 
however, in outbuildings, on porch 
screens and around fly breeding places. 

Because of its unusual effectiveness 
against flies and mosquitoes more than 
2,000,000 pounds were exported last year. 
Principal purpose was to check or elimi- 
nate the disease transmitted by these 
insects among humans. 

In this country chlordane is now com- 
monly used in smoke or fog form as a 
space spray in public places where mos- 
quitoes, ticks, flies, and chiggers are an- 
noying pests. Parks, beach areas, play- 
grounds and summer resorts can be pro- 
tected with one fogging for two weeks or 
more. These treatments are usually 
made by a professional pest control op- 
erator. 


Use Is Limited 


Most kinds of insects that affect vege- 
table crops can be controlled with chlor- 
dane. Its use in this field of agriculture 
is limited because it creates what is 
thought to be a residue hazard. This is 
due largely to its persistence both on the 
crops and in the soil. Its use as a spray 


or dust directly on vegetable crops 
should be avoided until further investi- 
gation demonstrates complete safety. 

Along with aldrin and dieldrin, chlor- 
dane has a remarkable fumigating power 
when it is used in the soil. This is in addi- 
tion to its ability to kill as a contact and 
stomach poisoning chemical. It can be 
applied in some instances in the plant 
setting water. A half cupful of a mixture 
of four ounces of a 45 percent emulsion 
in 50 gallons of water tripped by the 
planter exactly where a cabbage plant is 
set will protect the plant from root mag- 
got injury. A somewhat similar treatment 
protects tobacco plants from wireworm 
injury 


Apply on Transplants 


There is an advantage when an insec- 
ticide can be applied at transplanting 
time for maggot control on tobacco, cab- 
bage, and cauliflower plants. The chemi- 
cal is there when the maggot approaches 
the roots of a young plant to feed upon 
them. Growers are too often tardy in 
applying the insecticide on the ground 
around the plants when they want to 
prevent maggot control. Then too, this 
method saves the labor of a ground sur- 
face treatment. 

The wireworm, a most important pest 
of potatoes, could not be controlled ex- 
cept by rotation of crops before chlordane 
appeared. It is known now that six 
pounds of actual chlordane worked into 


Fight Insects With... 

By R. W. Leiby 
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1,000,000,000 
POUNDS SEED 


To save the soil and to produce the ever-in- 
creasing tonnage of meat and milk our steadily 
growing population requires, American farm- 
ers need a yearly 114 billion pounds of grass, 
legume, and other forage seeds, according to 
USDA estimate. New full-color 24x36-inch 
poster, “MONEY CROPS . . . NEW AND 
OLD,” illustrates many of these crops, some 
familiar, some litthe known. It gives tips on 
how to save as much of the seed as possible, 
outlines the characteristics a combine should 
have to fit the job. Colorful, interesting, edu- 
cational. Available without charge. 
LEGUM 


5, PEAS 


SOYBEANS, EDIBLE BEAN 


for INDUZTRY 


ys 


WER SEEDS 


VEGETABLE and FLO 


—! 


POSTERS - CHARTS - BOOKLETS - SLIDE FILMS - FULL-COLOR SOUND MOVIES 


You have your choice of a wide variety of subjects 
and media among Case Visual Education Materials. 
Big, bright posters and charts which illustrate con- 
touring, building ponds and terraces, farm safety, 
and farm machinery, to name a few. 

Slide films show farming history, safety, proper 
operation of farm machinery, and other topics. Study- 
outlines cover pond building, contour and grassland 
farming. Movies and companion booklets teach con- 
servation, range management, profitable farm pro- 
duction, theory and application of tractor hydraulic 
controls. All contain little or no advertising. 


Printed matter is furnished, slide films and movies 
loaned—all without charge. Movies are all 16 mm., 
in color with sound. Order booklets and schedule 
films through your Case dealer or branch, or Edu- 
cational Division, J. 1. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Send for Case Visual Education Materials Catalog. 
This handy little booklet lists and describes all movies, 
posters, etc., tells how to order printed matter, how to 
schedule films. It is a big help in planning interesting 
teaching and lecture schedules. Address your request to 
the Racine office. There is no charge for this material 
and service. 
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all it takes is 
MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD 
and a little time 


No farmer has to put up with an old, rough, splintery 
wagon bed that leaks grain. 

Any farmer or his handyman can correct this 
trouble—fast—with Masonite 4'’ Tempered 
Presdwood.” These smooth, all-wood 
hardboard panels never split or splinter, 
present no cracks to catch grain or 
dirt. They're strong—take years of 
service without appreciable wear. 

Resist moisture, too. 

Tempered Presdwood does scores 
of farm jobs better . . . builds new 
structures, strengthens old ones. 

Idea] for brooders, feeders, bins, 
shelters, etc. Would you like a 
sample? We'll be happy to 

send you one, along with some 
pertinent information. Just 

send us the coupon. 


Here’s How It” 
sides off, place 
d Presdwood, 
over enure 
with bolts 


With wagon 


openings 

vith drill 
Sides and ends of wagon can 
be lined the same way: 


MASONITE 


en Masonite” signifies thot Masonite Corporation is the source of the product 


better hardboard for better farming 


Please send mea free sample of Masonite Tempered Presdwood 
and literature about Masonite Presdwood Products on the farm. 


—sold by local building materials dealers everywhere 


r 
' 
! 
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what to do about worn-out wagon beds! 
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the top three inches of soil will give about 
90 percent kill of wireworms. However, 
it has not been determined as yet 
whether or not the potato tubers absorb 
some of the chlordane. Hence its use in 
this way is not advised. 


Use It On Seeds 


Used with a fungicide to coat bean seed 
before planting chlordane protects the 
sprouting seed against maggot injury. 
Dieldrin and lindane are equally effec- 
tive. The insecticide and fungicide are 
stuck on the seed with a methocel solu- 
tion. One ounce of a 50 percent wettable 
powder of chlordane, or of 25 percent 
dieldrin, or of 25 percent lindane is 
enough for a bushel of seed. Hence an 
acre of field beans or lima beans can be 
protected from maggot injury by coat- 
ing the seed at a cost of less than a 
half dollar. Heretofore, when a grower 
planted his bean seed early, he often had 
to replant. Maggots destroyed too many 
seedlings and his bean stand was poor. 

Because chlordane persists in the soil 
it is valuable as a pesticide for turf in- 
sects. Five to ten pounds applied per acre, 
the amount depending upon soil type, in 
a wettable powder or emulsion form 
gives good control of white grubs. Ten 
pounds per acre has given control of the 
Japanese beetle grub for as long as five 
years. When white grubs are to be con- 
trolled the chlordane must be washed 
well into the soil with a lot of water. The 
grubs of these beetles chew on the roots 
of the grasses. In dry periods the grasses 
may die and re-seeding is necessary. 


Chlordane Kills Ants 


Among other turf insects controlled by 
chlordane are the sod webworms and 
ants. Surface applications of chlordane 
in very small quantities will stop these 
pests. The chemical will prevent the 
webworms from eating the grasses. It will 
stop the ants from raising mounds of soil 
so objectionable upon the golf course and 
lawn. Probably a greater volume of 
chlordane was used last year to control 
soil-infesting insects than for any other 
single purpose. 

The use of chlordane to control pests 
has materially increased our supplies of 
food and fibre. It has saved human lives 
by eliminating some kinds of insects that 
transmit deadly diseases —End 


* 


Delta Contest Closes Soon 


A school shop layout contest, started in 
November, 1951, and sponsored by the 
Delta Power Division, Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
produced over 4,000 entries to date, ac- 
cording to John Claude, special school 
representative. Under the title-theme 
“School Shops For Today and Tomor- 
row,” Delta’s school shop layout was 
developed in an effort to gather and 


present the most advanced thinking in | 
school shop layout. 

This unusual contest revolves around 
the design and layout of school shops 
which will not only adequately handle 
today’s teaching requirements, but will 
allow smooth expansion as class enroll- 
ments increase. 

The contest, which officially closes July 
31, is open to school men engaged in in- 
struction, supervision, or administration 
of industrial arts, industrial and voca- 
tional education, and to graduate and 
undergraduate students at accredited 
teacher-training colleges. Prize and 
award winners will be announced con- 
currently with the American Vocational 
Association convention in Boston next 
November. 

Contest entry kits may still be obtained 
by writing to Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 400 
N. Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


* 


Grassland Congress 
To Be Held During August 


Pennsylvania State college will be 
hosts along with the entire United States 
to the Sixth International Grassland 
Congress, August 17-23. 

All previous Grassland Congresses 
have been held in Europe, beginning in 
1927 when it was held in Germany. The 
last Congress was held in the Nether- 
lands during 1949. 

Governments of more than 60 coun- 
tries have been invited to send official 
delegates. It is likely that a record at- 
tendance will be established at this con- 
ference. 

The world’s foremost soil scientists and 
leaders in the field of grassland agricul- 
ture will bring to the United States the 
latest research in educational programs 
on grassland farming. 

Agricultural leaders, especially in re- 
gions where grassland farming is pre- 
dominate, may want to plan to attend | 
this Congress. Information on it can be | 
obtained from W. R. Chapline, executive 
secretary, Sixth International Grassland 
Congress, care of Division of Interna- | 
tional Conferences, 1778 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


“I had a better offer from the Smithsonian 
Institution!” 


Mr. Arnold Whitehair 
Whitehair Hereford Farm 
Route 1, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


“MY BEEF AND 
DAIRY CATTLE 
THRIVE ON 
BLUSALT” 


“Sterling Trace-Mineral Blusalt has 
improved the health of my stock 
«++ increased milk yield.” 


Field reports show that farm ani- 
mals produce better, grow bigger 
faster, bring more profits, when 
they're given STERLING Trace- 
Mineral BLUSALT. 

STERLING BLUSALT provides 
vital salt plus— 
Cobalt —to guard against loss of ap- 
petite and stunted growth. lodine 
—to regulate functions of thyroid 
glands. Manganese —to help pre- 
vent sterility, increase milk supply. 
fron and Copper for the blood. 
Zinc —for longer life, better growth. 
KEEP BLUSALT BEFORE YOUR 
ANIMALS AT ALL TIMES—AND 
MIX WITH FEED ACCORDING 
TO DIRECTIONS ON THE BAG. 


out the cou- 
pon to learn how 
Sterling Blusalt 
can help YOU. 
4 
Feed 


STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 

100-lb. bags 

50-Ib. blocks 
4-Ib. liks 


Scranton 2, Pa. 
Please send me the name of my 
nearest authorized Blusalt dealer. 
] Please send me free literature on 
Blusalt. 


RFD or Street. 
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COUNTY AGENT SPARKS AG PRO- 
GRAM—H. A. Singletary, county agent, 
Stanley county, North Carolina, reports 
his county, although one of the smallest 
counties in the state, is recognized for 
having one of the better balanced agri- 
cultural programs. 

This has resulted from a_ program 
started in 1946 when the extension agents 
in the county surveyed the agricultural 
situation and found that the farmers’ 
income was predominately from the pro- 
duction of small grain and sale of 
lespedeza seed. They decided that to 
improve the living conditions on the 
farms the agricultural production should 
be and must be balanced. 

With this in mind the agents, with the 
cooperation of the other agricultural 
agencies of the county, first set out to 
improve the pasture program. From less 
than 1,000 acres of seeded pasture in the 
fall of 1946, the acreage to improved 
pasture, particularly Ladino clover pas- 
tures, has increased to approximately 
30,000 acres at the present time. 

Since this program was launched the 
livestock population has increased with 
beef cattle from less than 200 head of 
breeding animals to over 3,500 head. 
There has been a 40 percent increase in 
dairy animals; 40 percent increase in 
swine; 100 percent increase in sheep; and 
40 percent in laying hens. This program 
has interested practically every farmer in 
the county. The goals set up in 1946 for 
a 10-year period have already been sur- 
passed. 

Stanley is the highest per capita farm 
tractor and equipment owning county in 
North Carolina and one, if not the only, 
in the southeast that produces sufficient 
grain needed for home consumption plus 
a large surplus for sale. 

Singletary says his farmers are looking 
forward with enthusiasm to much higher 
goals in the future. 
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NACAA OFFICERS 
Executive Committee 


Sherman Hoar 
Sterling, Colorado 


Leonard Ke 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Paul Bara Se 
Waterloo, lowa 
Ed Bay 

Me 


Springtield, Illin 


AGENT BEGINS BRUCELLOSIS CON- 
TROL PROGRAM—Charles F. Lane, 
Arapahoe county agent, has initiated a 
very successful voluntary county brucel- 
losis control program. 

In 1951, the first year of the program, 
3,191 heifers were vaccinated and to date 
about 1,000 head. 

The program is subsidized by the 
county. Free vaccine is furnished to each 
beef or dairy cattle owner, providing this 
vaccine is administered by a licensed 
veterinarian. This vaccination fee is 50 
cents per head to have the animals offi- 
cially vaccinated. 

The success of the program is made 
through the efforts of local Bangs disease 
committees and veterinarians, who prac- 
tice in Arapahoe county. Each com- 
munity selected a committee of three men 
to be their local Bangs committee. The 
committees have two jobs, to see that 
everyone knows about the program and 
to assist the veterinarian on the day of 
vaccination in their community. 

A Bangs mailing list is maintained in 
the county agent's office. Twice each 
year the farmers sent cards. On 
these cards the cattle owner indicates the 
number of head he will have vaccinated 
at that time. After receipt of the cards 
the agent, the veterinarian, and the com- 


are 


These men will direct the Illinois State 
year. Front row, left to right, G. J. Christenson, Benton; F. A. Painter, secretary-treasurer, 
Ottawa; Don O. Lee, president, Mount Vernon; M. E. Tascher, vice president, Morris; and 


0. O. Mowery, past president, Carlinsville. Standing, E. J. Barnes, Olney: 


mibe f Executive Committee 


President 


Vice-President 


eretary and Treasurer 


munity Bangs committees meet, draw up 
a schedule both as to date and approxi- 
mate time for each cattleman’s Bangs 
vaccination. 

The cattleowners must have their cattle 
ready when the veterinarian and the 
committees arrive, otherwise he will be 
passed by. 

The special fee is only available at the 
time specified in the schedule. All phases 
of the program are voluntary on the part 
of the cattleowners 

County funds are budgeted for this 
program. The 1951 budget was $3,500. 
About $600 was actually used. The 1952 
budget is $1,500. Probably in another 
year the budget can be very closely 
estimated. 

The community committees estimate 
that about 90-95 percent of the eligible 
heifers are being vaccinated. Beef heifers 
are about 50 percent of this total. The 
balance are dairy heifers. All vaccine is 
ordered direct by the veterinarians. 


CONVENTION TAKES SHAPE—V. W. 
Peroutky, convention chairman, reports 
that things are shaping up for the 1952 
convention to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach hotel in Chicago on November 30- 
December 3. 


In a recent meeting, committees were 


Association of Farm Advisers during the coming 


D. M. Chaleraft, 


Belvidere; Howard Haynes, Aledo, E. C. Scheidenhelm, Tuscola, Gene Mosbacher, Bloom- 


ington, and W. H. Brown, Jr., Carrollton. 
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‘ 
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ISOTOX! 


VAPOTONE! > 


ORTHOCIDE 406! 


When you use tsotox, insects stay dead 
longer, crops receive additional uniform cover- 
age. ISOTOX (containing Lindane) kills three 
ways: by contact, stomach poison, and vapor 
action—and reduces the need for extra insec- 
ticides usually required. You pocket the savings! 


You'll find vapotone (tEpP) dusts extra- 
dependable because they contain special ingre- 
dients which prevent rapid breakdown, result 
in more stable products. Leave no poisonous 
residue 24 hours after application—excellent 
for pre-harvest control of insects. 


ORTHO sprays and dusts are “tailor-made” for you, wherever 
you are, by ORTHO plants strategically located in the heart 
of important agricultural areas. In addition, freshly mixed 


ORTHO dusts are 
better “‘sticking”’ 


ground to micro-fine particles and have 
quality. Usage details available immediately 


from your ORTHO dealer or Fieldman 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


Portland, Ore. 
Sacramento, Calif, 
San Jose, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Whittier, Calif. 


Caldwell, Idaho 
Maryland Heights, Mo. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Orlando, Fla. 


Shreveport, La. 
Fennville, Mich. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Medina, N.Y. 
Goldsboro, N.C. 


Home Office: Richmond, Calif. * 25 Additional Branch Offices 


Here’s an outstanding new fungicide 
with many uses —ORTHOCIDE 406 (wettable). 
Fruit and vegetable growers report harvest 
quality improvement up to 80% with bigger 
yields. Gives higher finish. Compatible with 
most insecticides. Controls many plant diseases. 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 
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YOUR INSURANCE 


FOR (etter crors! 
CORONA 


of 


CORONA 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


MICRONIZED 50% 
WETTABLE DDT 


MICRONIZED WETTABLE 
and DUSTING SULFURS 


TREE WOUND DRESSING 


COROMATE (Ferric Dimethyl 
Dithiocarbamate) 
COROTHION (15% 


Parathion) 


CORONA “26” (Tri-Basic 
Copper Sulphate) 


Wettable 


CORONA 
AGRICULTURAL DUSTS 


Protect vegetable crops with 
finely ground, carefully formu- 
lated and blended dusts, em- 
bodying such well known ingre- 
dients as BHC, Calcium Arsenate, 
DDT, Parathion, Rotenone, Toxa- 
phene, Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate, 
Sulfur, Carbamates (Coromate, 
Corozate, Dithane). Use Corona 
for best results. 


See your dealer or write for full 


information about Corona’s New 
Brush and Weed Control Chemicals. 


PY Write for Literature 


Corona Chemical Division 
PITTSBURGH PLATE.GLASS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


| 
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Garden time is here and a rototiller will help eliminate much hand labor. This particular 
model has non-winding tines, unbreakable cutting knives, and requires a minimum of power. 
Its action produces a fine, well-prepared seed bed. It is handy for cultivation, too. Attach- 
ments such as sickle bar, snowplow blade, hiller, and power lawn mower plus others are 
available. Manufactured by Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 


various details of the 


appointed to handle 
convention. Some of the committees 
include: 

Registration: E. O. Williams, Toledo, 


general chairman; K. R. Imig, Watseka, 
Ill., co-chairman; R. F. Bittner, Casso- 


| polis, Mich., co-chairman; John D. John- 


son, Benton Harbor, Mich., co-chairman; 
and Wayne Hanson, Caledonia, Minn., 
co-chairman. 


Reception: H. G. Seyforth, Ellsworth, 


| Wis., general chairman. Wisconsin agents 


to assist and to be scheduled by Seyforth. 

Favors: J. F. Thomas, Waukesha, Wis., 
general chairman; E. C. Bird, South 
Bend, Ind., co-chairman; and J. R. 


| Underwood, Davenport, Ia., co-chairman. 


Wisconsin agents not on reception com- 
mittee to be named by J. F. Thomas. 

Tours: C.F. Mees, Arlington Heights, 
Ill., general chairman and convention 
vice-chairman; G. Wayne Churchill, 
Joliet, Ill., co-chairman; and N. A. Nye, 
Valparaiso, Ind., co-chairman. 

Larry Dolp, vice-president, general 
manager of the Chicago Gray Line Bus 
Company, Inc., met with our committee 
on April 9 and discussed a program for 
the ladies. He suggested a one-day tour 
of Chicago, museum, Hull House, etc. 
(six hours). A second day would include 
possibly a trip to Radio City, a depart- 
mental store, style show, etc. Dolp will 
advise Chairman Peroutky and Co- 
Chairman Mees of his proposals as soon 
as definitely outlined. The tour charge 
will be about $3 plus the noon luncheon. 
A short tour through General Mills or 
someplace else is possible with the hope 
of a courtesy luncheon 

Another convention will be held the 


same time as ours in the Edgewater 
Beach hotel so those of you who expect 
to be going will be more certain of a 
room if you will submit your reservation 


to Herbert S. Stevens, Edgewater Beach 
hotel, Chicago, Il. 


COUNTY AGENT NEWS BRIEFS—Roy 
F. McAllister, county extension director, 
Bloomfield, Ia., won the county agent 
classification for the second year in a row 
in the 1952 Duroc picture judging con- 
test. R. E. Jacobs, Albert Lea, Minn., was 
second. 

Casper Blumer, Oscoda-Alcona, Mich- 
igan, county agent, is assisting farmers in 
his part of the state by organizing a 
feeder-pig grower and marketing asso- 
ciation. 

Gerald H. Huffman, former county 
agricultural agent and vocational agri- 
culture teacher in Ohio, now is in charge 
of extension organization for the Mutual 
Security Agency in Europe and the Near 
East. Huffman worked with the Italian 
ministry of agriculture in reorganizing 
that country’s extension program along 
American lines. 

Durward B. Varner has been named 
new director of the cooperative extension 
service of Michigan State college to suc- 
ceed C. V. Ballard, who will retire. 
Varner will assume his new duties Sep- 
tember 16, 1952. Ballard will continue ac- 
tively in his present post until his retire- 
ment date, when he will begin a one-year 
terminal leave. Varner served as ex- 
tension specialist in agricultural eco- 
nomics at Michigan State college since 
May, 1941. He is a graduate of Texas 
A & M college, College Station, Tex. 
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@Mr. Warren Phenice vb 
(center) explains operation of self- 
adjusting plow that he and his brother y 
Henry (right) invented and developed 
at Riceland Farms, Welsh, La. Texaco 
Man R. J. Davis (left) is an interested 
listener. The plow is set for desired 
depth by hand lever held by Henry. 
The telescoping bar (under Warren's 
hand) enables tractor to travel over 
uneven ground without disturbing plow 
setting. Thus, bottom of ditch is cut 
on a level plane. 


Self-Adjusting 


Digs Level Drainage Ditches Despite Roughness of Terrain 


Rear view of self-adjusting 
ditching plow in action with Warren 
Phenice on tractor. This novel im- 
plement simplifies the problem of 
digging drainage ditches. 


Draining ricelands for planting 
called for tedious hand labor 
with shovels until Warren and 
Henry Phenice invented and 
built the novel self-adjusting 
ditch plow shown above. The 
Phenices own and operate Rice- 
land Farms near Welsh, La. The 
plow cuts a level furrow bed 
despite uneven ground surface, 
terraces, etc., making complete 


water run-off possible. This 
implement could save hours of 
time and back-breaking labor 
for any farmer having a drain- 
age problem. With it the Phen- 
ices find they can dig drainage 
ditches, covering about 50 acres 
in an hour's time. 

The Phenices have also dis- 
covered that it pays to farm 
with Texaco Products. 


Master Kevin Phenice watches his 
father Warren put some Havoline 
Motor Oil in his tractor. Havoline ex- 
ceeds Heavy Duty requirements, so 
practically eliminates engine wear in 
Diesels and heavy trucks, tractors and 
automobiles. Havoline keeps engines 
cleaner, better lubricated, and releases 
more power from every drop of fuel. 


IT PAYS TO 


FARM WITH 


“Service Station’’ on wheels: Mr. 
L. F. Nelson (right), who farms 1,500 
acres near Davenport, Washington, lu- 
bricates his equipment in the field from 
a portable compressor in his pickup 
truck. He uses Marfak because Marfak 
sticks to bearings longer, seals out grit 
and dirt — resists wash-off, drip-off, 
dry-out or cake-up. 


kind farmers want and get from 
Texaco Men. Albert Bahrns (right) 
of Keller Oil Co., has a pleasant chat 
with Paul Stortzum (left), promi- 
nent farmer near Louisville, IIL, after 
delivering a tankful of Fire-Chief, 
the gasoline with superior “Fire- 
Power” for low-cost operation. 


BIVISION OFFICES: Atlanra 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seartle 11, Wash. 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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FUTURE FARMERS 
OF AMERICA 


Activities 


SELECT BARRON TO EDIT FFA PUB- 
LICATION—Lano Barron, former state 
FFA adviser in Texas and more recently 
a member of the Agricultural Education 
department, Texas A 

& M college, has been 

employed by the Fu- 

ture Farmers of Amer- 

ica to edit and manage 

the organization’s new 

national magazine. 

Barron, who began 
his new job April 17, 
has established offices 
for the magazine at the 
national FFA camp 
near Alexandria, Va. 

Publication of the magazine, to be 
called “The National Future Farmer,” 
+ was authorized by FFA’s Board of Di- 
rectors last January, and the first issue 
is scheduled for publication next Oc- 
tober. It will be published on a quarterly 
basis. 


Lano Barron 


Barron is a native of Arkansas, at- 
tended school at Oklahoma A & M college 
where he received Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s degrees in agricultural education. 
He taught vocational agriculture in 
Texas 10 years until he joined that state’s 
vocational agriculture supervisory staff. 
He was largely responsible for the de- 
‘velopment of “The Future Farmer,” a 
Texas FFA publication which now ranks 
as one of the best of its kind in the 
country. 


CONSIDER THREE-CENT FFA COM- 
MEMORATIVE STAMP—A letter from 
the national FFA president, Donald 
Staheli, has been sent to Oscar Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, asking 
that he officially request the Post Office 
department to issue a commemorative 
stamp for the FFA in 1953. 

The Future Farmers of America will 
celebrate their 25th anniversary in 1953. 
Their request as been sent to the Post- 
master General. He has indicated that 
consideration will be given to this com- 
memorative stamp. 

All local FFA Chapters are being asked 
to give their assistance in securing this 
recognition. Since there are any num- 
ber of organizations and individuals that 
request such stamps, it is imperative that 
the entire FFA organization take action. 

Local vo-ag teachers and their FFA 
members should address letters to their 
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state representatives in Congress and 
their U. S. Senators. Ask them to write 
to the Post Office department favoring 
the issuance of such a stamp. 

Another important contribution would 
be to write directly to The Honorable 
Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster General 
of the United States, Washington 25, D.C. 
Considerable mail from Future Farmers 
addressed to him would indicate the in- 
terest in such a stamp. 

Local individuals and organizations in 
your community can help too. School 
superintendents, the local Chamber of 
Commerce, civic organizations, and even 
possibly your local newspaper publisher 
could help by writing to the Postmaster 
General. By stressing the importance of 
FFA to community activities and con- 
tinued growth, it would indicate the 
widespread influence of the organization 
and the interest of many organizations, 
individuals, and others not directly con- 
nected with the FFA program. 

Local state conventions can also adopt 
resolutions requesting the issuance of 
such a stamp. 

Time is short, for such stamps are 
okayed and put into production long 
before they are issued. Time is essential, 
so such requests should be sent immedi- 
ately. 


TEXAS TO HONOR VO-AG TEACH- 
ERS—The Texas Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers association honors the teachers 
in the field of vocational agriculture each 
year for outstanding 
service rendered as a 
teacher in the public 
schools of Texas. 

A teacher who has 
taught 10 years re- 
ceives a Certificate of 
Merit. The 15, 20 and 
25-year men receive a 
bronze, silver, and gold 
lapel pin, respectively. 
The pin is in a shape 
of a star with “TEXAS” written on the 
five points of the star. Inscribed around 
the star is “VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURE TEACHER” with a sheaf of wheat. 

The teachers who have taught 30 
years receive a ruby setting in their gold 
lapel pin that was presented for 25 
years of service. 

This year at the summer conferences 
for teachers of vocational agriculture, 47 
teachers will receive 10-year awards; 32, 


J. I. Moore 


15-year awards; one, G. G. LaRue, Love- 
lady, will receive a 20-year award; four, 
R. J. Eddings, Center, John H. Seward, 
Burbank school, Houston, R. R. Tippit, 
Comfort, E. E. Young, San Angelo, will 
receive 25-year awards; and J. I. Moore, 
Abilene, will receive the Grand Award 
for having taught vocational agriculture 
30 years. 

J. I. Moore began his teaching career 
in 1913. After the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed in 1917, Moore took additional 
courses at Texas A & M college in order 
to qualify as vo-ag teacher. Graduating 
with a B.S. degree in education in 1922, 
he began his long teaching career in vo- 
ag. In 1926 he received a Masters degree 
in ag education from Texas A & M. 

In addition to his vo-ag duties, he has 
been active in many community and 
statewide organizations. 

His local FFA Chapter has been out- 
standing in its accomplishments. These 
include public speaking, state livestock 
contests, and many other events. Over 
400 of Moore’s former students are ac- 
tively engaged in farming and ranching 
at the present. 


INSTRUCTOR BUILDS WELDING 
EQUIPMENT—Pettisville, O., FFA has 
built some new type welding equipment. 


This shows the set of screens, are welding 
table, and sand box as designed and built 
by the Pettisville, O., FFA. 


This includes an observation screen for 
class groups, sand box, and are welding 
table. 

The screen will accommodate an aver- 
age size farm shop class for instruction 
or practice and criticism. A set of special 
plastic screens sold by Lincoln Welding 
Company shields the observer for both 
are and acetylene work. This particular 
screen was made with a window in the 
center to which were taped two sheets 
of green plastic for use in acetylene 
welding. 

The side toward the welder was fitted 
with glass to prevent hot sparks from 
marring or burning through. A hinged 
window holding a red screen can be 
lowered into place for watching. 
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To identify the standard units of Farm 
Thermopane made especially for large 
windows in service buildings, each unit 
has this small monogram etched in the 
lower corner. 


NEW LOW-COST THERMOPANE 
farm service buildings 


This Thermopane* insulating glass—called Farm 
Thermopane—is made with the same time-proved, 
metal-to-glass Bondermetic Seal* that has been used 
for many years in more than 2,000,000 Thermopane 
units. 

It is made with a full 14” blanket of insulating air 
between the two panes. Its insulating factor is .58 
compared with 1.16 for single-paned windows. 

But it is made with heavy sheet glass (3i5’’ thick), 
not plate glass. Hence it costs less. It enables you to 
use [hermopane in large sizes in farm buildings with- 
out paying for the top-quality clarity of polished plate 
glass—a quality you’d want, of course, in home pic- 
ture windows but unnecessary in service buildings. 

The three new Farm Thermopane sizes are 36” x 44”, 
36” x 60” and 40” x 68’, and are intended for fixed 
windows. Smaller standard units for conventional 
size windows and ventilating sash are made from low- 
cost, double strength window glass and have 4” air 
space. 

With these two types of Thermopane you can pro- 
vide excellent window insulation for all purposes at 


Two Pones of Gloss 


low cost. This better enables you to design service 
buildings for solar heating, and for retention of solar 
and animal heat by window insulation. In winter, it 
means warmer, drier buildings with improved environ- 
ment for better animal health and production. With 
warmer air, the ventilating system is able to carry off 
more moisture. That reduces building maintenance. 
In summer, Thermopane helps keep buildings cooler. 

Thermopane is the easiest way to insulate windows. 
Thermopane is sold by glass and building supply dis- 
tributors and dealers. 

Mail the coupon for full information. 


FREE FOLDER 


“IMPROVED FARM 


\ BUILDING DAYLIGHTING”’ 


1962 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of “improved Farm Build- 


Blonket of dry ow 


ing Daylighting”. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 
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those pastures, too! 


Agricultural leaders and teachers in 
every state are stressing grassland im- 
provement. 

With modern management practices, 
pastures no longer “go it alone” with- 
out attention. Everywhere in the nation 
grass is being recognized as a valuable 
and all-important crop. 

Swift & Company has a basic inter- 
est in grass. Beef, lamb and milk are, 
for the most part, merely grass turned 
into human food. Poultry products and 
pork also depend on grass to a lesser 
degree. In other words, the amount and 
quality of livestock produced is directly 
related to the quantity and quality of 
America’s grass, 


Red Steer Pasture Special 


To help farmers and ranchers grow bet- 
ter grass and hay, Swift has developed 
its Red Steer Pasture Special, a plant 
food made expressly for feeding pas- 
tures. It is formulated to supplement 


the natural nutrients in soils with 
growth elements grass must have to 
grow lush and healthy. 

With proper management... correct 
pasture mixtures, good seed of the 
proper varieties, liming, plant food and 
weed control .. . pasture can become 
one of the best paying crops of all. An 
increased yield of grass increases carry- 
ing capacity. And that means more 
livestock can be produced. 


Free Booklet 


Swift & Company’s soil scientists have 
put together a booklet entitled “A 
Guide to Better Pastures.” It contains a 
lot of information about grass manage- 
ment which you might find useful. 

If you would like a copy, see your 
nearest Authorized Swift Agent or 
dealer or write direct to Swift & Com- 
pany, Plant Food Division, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 
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| The welding table was built 2 x 4 feet 
with 6-inch channel irons at the ends 
| and a grated center which allows slag 
| and dirt to drop through into the sand 
| box. This feature is especially desirable 
from the housekeeping aspect. The legs 
are screwed into pipe couplings welded 
to the channel irons, thus it can be 
knocked down in a hurry for travelling 
| if necessary. 

The sand box is on casters and is built 
to roll between the legs of the table. Sand 
boxes are very useful for cast iron weld- 
ing, annealing, and catching welding dirt. 
Proper use of sand to hold the heat will 
often prevent cracked welds in cast. 


FFA BOYS BUILD CARRYING CASE 
FOR SCALES—Getting vo-ag boys to 
keep accurate records on feed con- 
sumption and milk production in dairy 
projects is easier now with a new kit 
used at Pettisville FFA Chapter, Ohio. 
This new carrying case was designed 
by James Clark, vo-ag instructor, Pettis- 
| ville. This handy carrying case has defi- 


Gerald Nafziger, Chapter reporter, Pettisville 
FFA, is shown holding the FFA scales and 
the new carrying case. 


nitely made weight checking more pleas- 
ant for the boys and the scales are used 
much more frequently. 

The kit was constructed of scrap lum- 
ber and painted with aluminum paint. 
FFA decals were applied on either side 
and then two protective coats of spar 
varnish were brushed on. Another at- 
tractive feature for the boys is that it has 
a quick closing and opening snap-catch. 

The bill of materials is as follows: 
Sides—two pieces, 1 x 2% x 12 inches; 
lid and bottom—two pieces, 1 x 24% x 91% 
inches; sides—two pieces, 4% x 912 x 13 
inches; handle—one screen door handle; 
hinge—1'% inch butt hinge; and catch— 
one trunk snap-catch. 


“Something’s wrong here somewhere—we 
aren't getting much done.” 


* 


Be On The Lookout For 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


A further alert to U. S. cattle raisers as 
a result of the recent foot-and-mouth 
disease outbreak in Canada .. . just 60 
miles from the U. S. border . . . has been 
issued by the American Veterinary 
Medical association. 

“With foot-and-mouth disease now 
present near the northern and until re- 
cently near the Southern borders of the 
United States in Canada and in 
Mexico ... farmers should redouble their 
watchfulness for any signs of the disease, 
so that prompt protective measures can 
be taken if it does jump the border,” offi- 
cials of the veterinary medical group 
said. 

“Farmers can help by _ reporting 
promptly any symptoms that look like 
foot-and-mouth disease to their nearest 
veterinarian. Such symptoms include 
blisters on the cow’s tongue and on the 
skin around the toes and upper part of 
the hoof. A complicating factor in 
identifying foot-and-mouth disease is the 
fact that it resembles another disease 
known as vesicular stomatitis. 

Agricultural leaders should continually 
remind farmers in their area to be on the 
lookout for this disease. Prompt action 
is necessary, should an outbreak occur, 
to prevent its spread 


* 
Limited Rations Do No Harm 


Beef calves forced to exist on scanty 
rations for as long as six months can 
still produce high quality meat, accord- 
ing to experiments completed by USDA. 

Meat from animals fed restricted diets 
from the ages of 6 to 12 months was at 
least equal in quality and sometimes 
superior to meat from animals that had 
been well fed. Scientists are conducting 
the tests on identical twin calves which 
have exactly the same inherited char- 
acteristics. All animals were slaughtered 
at 1,000 pounds. Only slight differences 
in quality were detected. In comparing 
these differences, the meat of animals 
held on restricted diets was judged 
superior just as often as that of their 
better-fed twin. 
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THE REPORT OF YOUR 
SUCCESS WILL AID THE 
NATIONWIDE EFFORT TO 

' CONTROL RATS AND MICE 


@ What experiences have you had with warfarin rat and 
mouse killers? 


@ What single case history do you consider significant? 


@ If you organized a community-wide rat and mouse con- 
trol campaign, how did you plan it? 


®@ Did your local board of health conduct a baiting program? 
®@ Was warfarin bait used on any public dump? 
@ Did any of your area's service clubs sponsor a campaign? 


YOU'LL RECEIVE A BROCHURE 


With your permission, the helpful information that you report may be included in an 
interesting brochure describing the effective use of warfarin baits. Your contribution 
in this search for details will be valued highly. You will, of course, receive a free copy 
of the brochure. Please write today. 


Send your report to: Educational Director 


ISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION — 
BOX 2059 * MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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| | 
Pray. 
| You Can Help by Answering these Questions: | 


Hlere Are Plans for 


Gambrel Roof Dairy Barn 


By W. ¢. Krueger 


Agricultural Associates, Inc. 


@ IN THIS PLAN for a story-and-a- 
half gambrel roofed dairy barn, 
Better Farming Methods offers a com- 
plete construction layout. Not only does 
the plan follow the most modern ar- 
rangement of stanchions, pens and alleys, 
but it shows the seldom-included details 
such as the barn wiring system, location 
of lamps and switches to make lighting 
control handy; layout of watering system 
and gutter and manger drains; the use of 
expansion joints; a two-story feed room 
and silo entrance, together with all the 
dimensions and measurements that are 
needed for perfect assembly of the entire 
structure. 


Can Enlarge Floor Area 

The plan provides for 20 stanchions, 
two box stalls or maternity pens, and a 
circular feed alley, all within a 36x 60 
foot structure. 

The feed and silage room is off the 
side at one end, two story for bulk stor- 
age overhead. Everything is so planned 
that a 55 foot addition for 20 more 
stanchions and two more maternity stalls 
can be built at any time without costly 
structural changes. The milk house lo- 
cated at the end of the cross alley oppo- 
site the feed room, is handy for the barn 
shown, and ideally located when an addi- 
tion is made. 

Although the plan shows the cows 
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Source of complete detailed work- 
ing drawings of the Better Farm 
Buildings Gambrel Roof Dairy Barn 
may be secured by writing to Service 
Department, Eetter Farming Meth- 
ods, Mount Morris, Il. 


facing “out,” in the generally accepted 
pattern, one can face them “in” by fol- 
lowing the separate drawings provided. 
A choice of sweep-in manger or raised 
front construction is offered. Flexibility 
of stanchion size is also taken care of. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the trend toward making stanchions 
wider, giving the cows more room than 
in the old three and one-half foot stalls. 
Fourteen of the stalls are four feet wide, 
six are four inches narrower for the 
smaller animals. 

Maternity stalls are approximately 10 
by 12 feet. They are located to alleys so 
they can be partitioned into two or three 
calf pens that are accessible for care. 


Plan Looks to Future 


It is easier to plan for the future than 
to make expensive changes afterwards or 
put up with inconveniences. That is the 
reason for locating the silo off the side 
of the feed room, allowing construction 
of a second silo on the opposite side. 
The gutter and manger drains are also 
planned with the run outside the wall, so 
that the system permits tying in the barn 


addition. Even the electric entrance serv- 
ice and switching lends itself to additions. 
Note that the panel is located on an inside 
wall, to minimize condensation and de- 
terioration. 


Fan Ventilation Necessary 

To take care of ventilation, fan outlets 
are provided; the system of intakes and 
details of fan installation, however, are 
left to the supplier so that his specifica- 
tions will be followed. In no case should 
the ventilation system be omitted at the 
time of construction. 

Window locations are shown, but exact 
size and manner of fitting and opening 
is a matter to be decided by the owner. 

The gambrel roof resting on the mow 
floor level forms a sturdy story-and-a- 
half barn. The mow provides adequate 
storage capacity for loose hay, but the 
floor is strong enough for storing hay and 
straw in baled or chopped form. Sliding 
doors of the split type are used for mow 
filling; sliding doors are also chosen for 
the drive-through litter alley and for the 
feed room. A double swinging door gives 
handy access to the milkhouse passage. 

The aim of the Better Farm Buildings 
Association in developing this plan was 
to combine the functional requirements 
of this type barn with the use of various 
modern building materials so that farm- 
ers would be able to make a sound in- 
vestment when they build. Needs of the 
future have been recognized too. Satis- 
faction and pride in a barn following this 
plan is assured the owner.—End 


Editor’s Note: Over 20 different farm 
building plans have been developed by 
the Better Farm Buildings Association 
These are available to agricultural lead- 
ers. If you are interested, request of our 
Service Department a list of these plans 
and where they can be obtained. They 
are yours for the asking. 
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down grain 


ue" 


REEL 


Gets all the crop—Standing or Down 


Picks up down-tangled grain and soybeans with an 
even, gentle action, without shattering or clogging. 
Harvests more grain whether crop is standing or 
down. Fits all combines, windrowers. Also ideal for 
mile-maize and seed crops. Write for details. 


Manufacturers of 


Hume Reels, Green 
Crop Loaders, 
“TractoR-Rower"’ and 
Green 
Crop Harvesters, 
"“Hydro-Rigid" Disk 
Frames, ‘Perfo’ Crop 
Guards. 


H. D. HUME CO., MENDOTA 29, ILLINOIS 


P. O. Box 232 Fresno, California 
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Vet Trainees Follow 


| Approved Farming Practices 


| program 


Are the veterans who are enrolled in 
the Institutional On-the-Farm Training 
following approved farming 


| methods as a result of the training they 


have received? 

A recently completed study of the Vet- 
erans On-the-Farm Training program in 
Wisconsin indicates that they are. In 
this study an analysis was made of the 
practices followed by 724 veterans in 68 
centers who had been in training for at 
least two years. This number represented 
about 12 percent of the veterans enrolled 
in the program in Wisconsin. 

The following table shows the number 
of veterans from the group of 724 trainees 
who were following certain approved 
farming practices after having received 
two or more years of training in the 
On-the-Farm Training program as com- 
pared with the number who were follow- 
ing the practices at the time of entering 
training. 

Since the Institutional On-the-Farm 
Training program was started in Wiscon- 
sin about six years ago over 14,000 World 
War II veterans have availed themselves 
of this type of training. 

The progress that was made by these 
724 trainees, provides strong evidence of 
the effectiveness of this program.— 
Melvin W. Cooper, veterans farm train- 
ing, Wisconsin. 


APPROVED PRACTICES ADOPTED 


“All right! Cut out the jay walking!” 


* 
Silage Safe For Bulls 


Does liberal feeding of silage impair a 
bull’s breeding powers? Many dairymen 
in recent years have doubted that silage 
has this effect. 

Now comes a preliminary report from 
the Pennsylvania agricultural experi- 
ment station that seems to confirm the 
farmers’ view. Twelve Holstein, Guern- 
sey, and Jersey bulls two to nine years 
old were fed as much as four pounds of 
grass silage per 100 pounds of weight 
every day, plus enough hay to supply 
required total nutrients. 


Results indicate no apparent detri- 
mental effect from the heavier silage 
allowance. 


* 


BY 724 VETERANS ENROLLED IN 


INSTITUTIONAL ON-THE-FARM TRAINING IN WISCONSIN 


(2) (3) 
oe No. following No. following Inc: ease 
Approved Practices qrestice 
before training After training 
Testing soils for Ca. N. P. and K 75 661 586 
Testing herd for butterfat 95 641 546 
Clipping flanks of cows 192 632 440 
Vaccinating calves for bangs 120 545 425 
Treating seed grain 195 618 423 
Artificial breeding 15 490 375 
Removing horns from calves 258 578 320 
Pruning orchard $5 370 315 
| Treating pigs for worms 122 435 313 
Using commercial fertilizer 374 686 312 
Treating hogs for mange 84 384 300 
Signed with S. C. S. 61 353 292 
Culling laying flock 128 409 281 
Member of farm co-op 289 563 274 
Limed fields 318 572 254 
Growing alfalfa 429 672 243 
Growing ladino clover 10 252 242 
Securing chicks from pullorum 

tested flocks 180 395 215 
Using purebred boar 135 354 219 
Growing certified grain 77 275 198 
Use purebred bull 186 369 183 
Farm owner 220 340 120 
Raising purebred dairy cattle 47 148 101 
Producing grade ‘*A’’ milk 96 193 97 
Keeping purebred sows 29 116 87 
In swine testing program 2 45 43 
Officer of farm co-op 2 35 33 
| Member of local board of education 3 21 18 
Using purebred ram 14 25 11 


*Column (1) indicates the number of veterans who were following the practice upon entering training; 
| Column (2) the number following the practice after 
| in the number following the practice. 


two years of training; and Column (3) the increase 
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UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ©SOUT TOXABHBRIE AS AN AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDE 


MAY 1952 


NATION’S FARMERS START ANNUAL 
BATTLE AGAINST INSECT PESTS 


Meet Arthur Cushman, U.8.D.A. 
Painter of Insect Portraits 


Surely one of the world’s most unusual 
artists is Arthur Cushman who devotes 
his working week—and much of his spare 
time—to painting insects. 

Mr. Cushman, at 40, has been Chief 
Scientific Illustrator for the U.S.D.A.’s 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine since 1941. He comes by his interest 
in insect life naturally enough, for his 
father was one of the Bureau's famous 
taxonomists, and studied the boll weevil 
when that insect first started to move 
north across Texas. Cushman, the artist, 
began working for the U.S.D.A. in 1933, 
as a clerk-messenger in the Farm Credit 
Administration. Within a few months, 
however, his art talent earned him a job as 
an apprentice illustrator-draftsman and 
he was on his way to an art career. 

In 1948, Hercules Powder Company 
commissioned Mr. Cushman to do a series 
of paintings of cotton insect pests for use 
in the educational booklet, ‘‘Cotton In- 
sects.” Over two million copies of that 
booklet have been distributed. It is re- 


ported a common sight in cotton states to 
see a farmer bending over his plants with 
a booklet in one hand, studying the Cush- 
man paintings to find out just what insect 
is attacking the crop. Mr. Cushman has 
recently finished another series of insect 
paintings for Hercules which will appear 
soon in a folder devoted to seed, cereal, 
and forage crop insect pests. This work 
Cushman does only in his free time. 
Through the week he is hard at work for 
the government in his office-studio located 
in the Museum of Natural History in 
Washington. Often he is out in the field 
where he may be called to do insect 
sketches during a new outbreak. He will 
secure his specimens from the crop, then 
return to a hotel room and begin his 
sketching. This calls for quick work, be- 
cause as the insects die they lose their 
natural coloring. 

It is his talent for capturing these vivid 
and unusual shades of insect color which 
marks Mr. Cushman as the true artist. He 
sees the insect world as a land of rare and 
exotic beauty. Most important, however, 
is the painstaking faithfulness of his work. 
After studying his paintings, farmers are 
quick to identify the insects found in their 
fields. His paintings reveal color and 
detail which a camera cannot. 

Mr. Cushman hasa pleasant and friendly 
manner. He is more than just handy with 
tools, and has recently completed a home 
in McLean, Virginia, not far from down- 
town Washington. He lives there with his 
wife and family—Mrs. Cushman, by the 
way, is librarian in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution’s Insects Library. His hobbies, 
he says, are “mechanical tinkering and 
goin’ fishin’—if I could find time.” 


Timely Applications 
of New Insecticides 
Urged by Officials 


Cutworms, sweet clover weevils, spittle- 
bugs, and lygus—the advance guard of the 
army of insect pests—have already made 
an appearance on the nation’s farms. 
Armyworms, leafhoppers, garden web 
worms, chinch bugs, and a host of other 
pests will be due shortly. In many areas 
farmers are now preparing for their yearly 
battle against grasshoppers. 

While the grasshopper invasion this year 
is not expected to rival that of 1951, ento- 
mologists point out that early control 
measures should be taken to keep popu 
lations down. In the Cotton South farmers 
are warned that the number of boll weevils 
surviving the comparatively mild winter 
can cause a dangerous infestation if rainy 
weather prevails during the cotton fruit- 
ing season. 

Severe outbreaks of cutworms in clover, 
winter peas, fescue, and oats were re- 
ported from the Mississippi Delta region 
in April, and armyworm attacks were pre- 
dicted for May. Frequent inspections are 
advised, with timely poison applications 

Throughout the country extension bul 
letins urge farmers to prepare now for in- 
sect outbreaks. The U.S.D.A.’s Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine has 
announced the formation of the Insect 
Pest Survey and Reporting Service in 
which entomologists associated with state 
agencies, industry, and the federal govern- 
ment will participate. The new service will 
keep the nation’s farmers alerted for im- 


(continued on page 2) 
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PRINCIPAL COTTON GROWING AREAS 
OF MEXICO 


The importance of Mexico as a cotton- 


producing country is becoming more 
The 1951 crop, esti- 
mated at 1,300,000 bales, was the greatest 


in the country’s history. 


evident each year 


For 1952, despite the severe drought at 
Laguna area (Torreon), Delicias area, and 
Matamoros area, the crop could be even 
larger than in 1951. This is because of 
good rainfall and excellent progress being 
made on the West Coast, Mexicali, and in 
other regions. 

The map indicates about eight impor- 
tant cotton-growing areasin Mexico. Mata- 
moros, which has nearly a million acres in 
prospect, is probably the fastest growing 
district. With adequate irrigation facilities 
planned for 1953, its peak production will 
be more than ten times the output of ten 
years ago. 


Brazilian Cotton 


While American cotton growers are 
watching for seedling cotton to break 
through the field's crust, this is the time 
of the year Brazilian growers are ready to 
pick their yields. 
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The West Coast district, with areas 
around Hermosillo, Culiacan, San Blas, 
Santa Ana, and C. Obregon, also shows 
signs of dynamic growth ‘ 

The Mexicali region, in lower California, 
is in reality a continuation of the rich Im- 
perial Valley district of California, con- 
tinuing from Arizona. It, too, has good 
rainfall and may develop extensively. 

The Laguna and Delicias districts are 
suffering from severe drought this year, 
while the Valles-El Mante district between 
San Luis Potosi and Tampico is an enigma 
as far as future growth is concerned. 

All-in-all, Mexico’s cotton prospects are 
very bright, especially when the 1951 crop 
of 1,300,000 bales is compared with the 
1932 crop of 102,000 Vales. It means that 
Mexico’s cotton has come a long way and 
has prospects for even greater growth. 


Ready For Harvest 


Dr. Popolio Caval- 
ieri (left), Research 
Agronomist with 
the Campinas Ex- 
periment Station 
in Brazil, and Rich- 
ard J. Both, Her- 
cules Powder Com- 
pany, inspect a fine 
stand of cotton. 


As in the United States, toxaphene is a 


favored insecticide, although fields in 
Brazil are plagued by several different 
insect pests which are not found in North 


America. 


The editors welcome contributions to this column 


The 4-H Club Entomology Project 
sponsored by Hercules Powder Company 
is gaining momentum every day. To date, 
36 states have accepted and club members 
are working hard for the prizes 


* * * 


Overseas, the Middle East is experienc- 
ing another serious locust plague this 
spring. The new infestation was confined 
at first to the eastern shores of Africa, 
but in the past few weeks the insects have 
moved to Saudi Arabia and on into Iran 
Insect experts have been rushed to the 
Middle East to help save crops. 


* * * 


We haven't heard any more about the 
brown-banded cockroach which last Jan 
uary was driving New York and New 
Jersey TV fans away from their sets. It 
seems the insects were seeking a warm 
place to spend the winter, so crawled into 
the sets between the picture tube and the 
cabinet window. Here they could bask in 
the heat «f the tube and nibble on the 
cabinet glue. It was their occasional trips 
across the window of the set that dis- 
turbed the owners.. To exterminate the 
insects meant dismantling the sets. How- 
ever, all seems to be quiet with the 
advent of warmer weather 


* * * 


The University of Arkansas agricultural 
experiment station reports excellent results 
with toxaphene for strawberry crown borer 
control. Comparisons over the past two 
years show that applications of 20°; toxa- 
phene dust reduce infestation greatly. The 
crown borer has been a serious pest of 
Arkansas strawberry beds for the past 
20 years. Copies of the report are available 
from the University, or Arkansas county 
agents. 


Farmers Start 
Annual Battle 


(continued from page 1 


pending insect outbreaks, and will aid in 
the detection of new species. If biological 
warfare should ever threaten, the service 
will provide a skeleton force to defend 
against the menace. 


Cotten-Producing Area 


We have been asked to discourse more 
fully on some of the insect pests against 
which toxaphene has been making such 
commendable progress. 

Some of these insect pests are identified 
by the crop or animal they attack. The 
boll weevil, of course, attacks cotton bolls. 
We have an alfalfa weevil, a clover weevil, 
a strawberry root weevil, and so on. 
(There is an onion thrip, and it attacks 
cotton, but don’t let that distract you.) 
In this class, too, are the corn borer, sheep 
tick, cotton aphid, lamb chop, and carrot 
shredder. 

Often the scientists have been too spe- 
cific when naming insects. Almost anyone 
could dub something a slender pigeon louse 
as opposed to a small pigeon louse, or even 
a fat pigeon louse. The problem is whether 
it is the pigeon that is slender, small 
or fat, or is it the louse? Likewise, what is 
a flea beetle? A flea, or a beetle? 


Who's Confused? 


There is also a confused carpet beetle, 
but he is not at all bewildered. ‘“‘Confused”’ 
means joined together, in this bug lan- 
guage. Among human beings, when some- 


4-H County Medal 


Here’s the entomology medal 
which hundreds of 4-H boys and 
girls will be sporting later this 
year. The 14-carat  gold-filled 
medal will be awarded to county 
winners of the new entomology 
project. Other awards, donated by 
Hercules Powder Company, are 
wrist watches to state winners, 
trips to the National 4-H ClubCon- 
gress for the twelve sectional win- 
ners, and six college scholarships. 


FASCINATED BY INSECT NAMES? 
+ This Writer Has a New Slant 


one is contused, persons say he has gone 
all to pieces. Here is one simplified way of 
distinguishing between humans and carpet 
beetles. 

Here is another instance where the 
human and insect terminologies collide. 
Entomologists speak of a differential grass- 
hopper. This, presumably, is one which 
does his traveling by automobile. It is 
probably related to the transmission 
grasshopper, and the sealed-beam grass- 
hopper. 

The bug men sometimes jump to wrong 
conclusions. The solitary oak leaf miner 
is frequently found with others of his class. 
He isn’t solitary and he isn’t a miner 
either, for that matter. The rapid plant 
bug is not much quicker than any other 
bug. The tarnished plant bug has not lost 
its virtue, nor does it lay eggs in old 
silver. We have run across the red spider 
mite, but so far nobody has found the more 
bashful species, known as the red spider 
mite not. 


What's in a Name? 


The fleahopper is not a pest that hops 
over fleas, but a grasshopper is one that 


MENACING 


SERIOUS 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QU. 
DIVISION OF GRASSHOPPER CONTROL 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


(Editor's note: When J. W. Dolson, Industrial 
Advertising Manager for Hercules, wrote this 
article, it was intended for limited circulation 
However, it created so much laughter it has 
been reprinted. We're passing it along with the 
hope it will bring a few chuckles.) 


hops over grass, isn't it? The plum cur- 
culio is not always found on plums, and 
the pear psylla is not on pears. Seems 
psylla but that’s the way it is. Some of this 
illogical terminology is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that you don’t have to be a 
scientist to discover a new species of in 
sect. Take thrips, for instance. Scientists 
found the onion thrip, pear thrip, etc, but 
it was a railroad man who found the round 
thrip, first class. 

There is a character called Say stink 
bug. Well, say it. Then the Say blister 
beetle. Say it too. These are the finds of an 
entomologist named Say, Say Say. 

Some insects, when christened, were in 
varying emotional or physical states (re 
member the confused carpet beetle? 
There is also a depressed flour beetle, a 
devastating grasshopper, a_bald-faced 
hornet, a drug store beetle (not cowboy), 
and something from Broadway called a 
twice-stabbed lady beetle. You can easily 
see the shape some of these poor insects 
were found in. 

There are many more wonders of the 
insect world, and of its fascinating lan 
guage, but this type of education is best 
taken in small doses. 


GRASSHOPPER INFESTATION EXPECTED IN 1952 


FROM THE 1951 SURVEYS 


Study this map 


insects. 


An important project of 
the U.S.D.A. each year 
is the preparation of a 
map showing areas 
where grasshopper in 
festations are expected 


if your region is in a 
shaded area, be ready 
with U.S.D.A.-recom- 
mended toxaphene for 
effective control of 
these crop-destroying 


TOXAPHENE PRAISED IN REPORT 
OF POINT FOUR PROGRAM 


(The following story is reprinted in part from The 
Point Four Program, a publication of the Office 
of Public Affairs, Department of State.) 


“With Point Four technical coopera- 
tion as a go-between, a powerful new in- 
secticide, derived from the pine wood of 
our Southern States, promises to help put 
more shoes on the feet, more meat in the 
stomachs, and more money in the pockets 
of the rural people of tropical Latin 
America. 

“The insecticide is called ‘toxaphene.’ 
A World War II development, it is only 
now becoming well known among farmers 
of the United States. It is derived from 
camphene, which comes from turpentine, 
an important product of our Southern 
pine forests. Recent tests indicate that 
toxaphene is outstandingly effective in 
controlling certain insect pests that here- 
tofore have taken a terrific toll of Latin 
American livestock, in terms of meat 
losses, damaged hides, and even cattle 
deaths. 

“Adaptation of the new insecticide to 
the needs of the tropics results from 
three-way technical cooperation between 
United States industry, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and agricultural 


One mark of a champion is the urge to 
do better. Recently, cotton farmers in the 
Fort Valley, Georgia,area gathered at the 
court house to see the new Hercules film, 
“Cotton Insects and Their Control.”” One 
of the group was C. A. Vinson, first-place 
winner of the 1951 Georgia Five-Acre 
Cotton Contest. 

Discussing the film are, left to right, 
John Alden, Woolfolk Chemical Com- 
pany; Mr. Vinson, and County Agent 
R. P. Swann. Mr. Swann arranged for the 
showing with the cooperation of the 
Hercules district office in Atlanta. 


leaders of Latin America. Scientists of the 
Hercules Powder Company and the 
Standard Oil Company turned out the 
first toxaphene during World War II. 
Scientists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture successfully tested the insecticide on 
livestock in the United States and then 
helped introduce it into Latin America. 
The Pan American Union’s Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa 
Rica, and agricultural leaders of Brazil, 
Ecuador, and Nicaragua were among those 
who quickly recognized the possibilities 
of the new insecticide and gave the work 
their cooperation. 

“It is in the warm, lowland areas of 
Central and South America, at elevations 
of less than 3,000 feet, where the new in- 
secticide promises to make its greatest 
contribution; for it is in these areas that 
insects and ticks flourish, and great num- 
bers of beef animals are raised. 

‘The participation of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in this work in Latin 
America is being carried out by its Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations under 
Point Four Program funds administered 
by the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of State.” 


PICTURE BOOKS AVAILABLE 

Our popular picture books, 
“Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppers,” 
and “Death Of A Boll Weevil” are 
available for your use. Please specify 
the quantity you desire. The re- 
markable action pictures showing 
toxaphene’s effect on these insects 
were taken by Dr. Roman Vishniac, 
photographer-entomologist, who re- 
cently had his camera work fea- 
tured in LIFE. 


Latest Spittlebug Recommendations 


Just off the press, this new folder, ‘‘Con 


marizes recommendations 


trol Spittlebugs With Toxaphene,”’ sum 


of Delaware, 


Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Illus 
trations of the nymphs and adults are 
included as well as other helpful informa 
tion. Write for your supply 

Recommendations for spittlebug con 
trol recently issued by Virginia arrived 
too late for this folder. In general, Virginia 
recommends toxaphene sprays or dusts 
applied at the rate of 1.5 Ibs. of technical 
toxaphene per acre 
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How Would You Place These 
Belgian Draft Horses? 


(See Page 50 for correct placing. ) 


— 
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Information About Belgian Draft Horses 


HISTORY—The Belgian breed originated 
in Belgium from which country it derives its 
name. So far as is known, no oriental blood 
was fused with the native stock. Thus it may 
be concluded that the Belgian breed is di- 
rectly and exclusively descended from the 
old Flemish ancestry. 

The first importation of the Belgian to the 
United States was made in 1886. 

COLOR MARKINGS—Variations of sor- 
rels and roans with a few bays being ‘the 
most common colors but browns, grays, and 
blacks are occasionally seen. Many Belgians 
have a flaxen mane and tail and a white 
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blazed face. Mature stallions stand from 15.2 
to 17 hands in height and weigh 1,900 to 
2,200 pounds or more. 

BELGIAN CHARACTERISTICS — The 
Belgian is noted for its draftiness—being the 
widest, deepest, most compact, most massive, 
and lowest set of any draft breed. The Bel- 
gian is extremely quiet, docile, and patient. 
The action is powerful and because of their 
great width in front, many Belgians roll or 
paddle somewhat. 

DISTRIBUTION—The leading group of 
Belgian breeding states is comprised of In- 
diana, Ohio, and Iowa. Bordering on this 


A Typical Belgian Horse 


area we find the next largest group con- 
sisting of Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, followed by Pennsylvania and 
New York on the East and Nebraska on the 
West. The breeding of Belgians has also ex- 
tended on the West and East coasts. 

BREED ASSOCIATION—Belgian Draft 
Horse Corporation of America, Wabash, Ind. 
Miss Blanche A. Schmalzried, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Belgian Draft Horse Corporation of Amer- 
ica was organized in 1887. 

BREED MAGAZINE—The 
gian Review. 


Annual Bel- 
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Corriedale Show In July 


The sixth annual All-American Cor- 
riedale show and sale will be held at the 
Marion County Fair Grounds, Marion, O., 
July 7-8. 

Entries at this year’s sale will be 
limited to 50 rams and 100 ewes. Con- 
signments will be entered from the dated 


COLUMBIA SHEEP - 


THE ALL-AMERICAN BREED 


Farmers select Columbia Sheep 
for Size—Contformation—Qual- 
ity. The lamb and the fleece are 
unexcelled in value 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P.O. Box 315 Logan, Utah 


/COLDRADD SERUM 


unsurpassed for 
Purity and Potency 
in 30 years of nation-wide use. 


COLORADO Brand 


for immunity against 


HOG CHOLERA 


Both the V<ccine and the Serum- 
Virus have an unblemished rec- 
ord of DEPENDABLE immunity. 
Gov't. developed, and super- 
vised. Local dealers nearly 
everywhere. Let us send 

you free booklet. 


COLORADO 
SERUM CO. 


4950 York Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The Six Annual All-American 
Corriedale Show and Sale 
Marion, Ohio 


July 7 and 8, 1952 


Offers all sheep- 
men an opportun- 
ity to get the best. 
Consignments 
from top Corrie- 
dale flocks will be 
offered at public 
auction at the 
Marion County 
Fair Grounds. 


For Sale Catalog write: 
Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


| be more profitable for 
| since less wool will have to be graded | 
| down because of paint that can’t be re- | 


| Charles 


108 Parkhill Ave. Columbia, Missouri 


flocks of the country, with several head 
coming from such distant points as Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming, and Utah. A prominent 
breeder in Australia is planning to enter 
a few stud rams in the sale. 

The Corriedale show will be held at 
8:30 am. on July 7. That afternoon a 
National Corriedale Type conference will 
_be held. 


Corriedale sheep are increasing greatly 


in popularity if annual numbers of regis- 
| trations area guide. Although the breed 


was not introduced into the United States | 
it now ranks third among | 
| purebred sheep in this country. 


until 1914, 


* 


New Branding Paint 


A néw scourable branding paint for 
marking sheep has been put on the mar- 
ket. 
the new paint was developed by the 
Denver Wool Laboratory of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 

Using scourable branding paints will 
wool growers, 


moved in scouring. 


* 


Shorthorn Breeders Elect Lynn 


New president of the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ association for 1952 is 
J. Lynn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Known widely in livestock circles for 


his Lynnwood Farm herd of Polled | 
| Shorthorn cattle, Percheron draft horses, 


and Berkshire hogs, Lynn takes office 


| after a long and active association with 


the group. He is in his second term as 


| director. 


He is perhaps best known for his 
generous interest in livestock improve- 
ment. In this connection he gave his 


Available in red, green, and black, | 


Lynnwood properties to Purdue univer- 
sity. This university-operated enterprise 
has won national acclaim for its work 
and achievement in research and experi- 
ments in livestock. 

He is a trustee of Purdue university. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 


BUY 3 INFLATIONS 
And Get Another One 


FREE! 


This special offer, good till July 15, 

1952, is made to enable SURGE 

OWNERS to DEMONSTRATE 

how they may milk cleaner, faster, 

better with the amazing new Maes- 

Made inflations, designed specially 

to fit your own Surge Shell! Finest 

quality red rubber! Try a set of 

4 NOW-—-buy 3, receive the fourth 

FREE. Let your cows not 

salesman—-PROVE Maes-Made 

flations superiority ! Send $2. $5. ale to- 

2S, Bear Creek 

. B-62, Marshall, Michigan and 

we'll send all 4 POSTPAID! (State No. of cows 

milked.) 


MO 


purrost 


MILKIN 


Under werege rming 

filking Shorthorns 
will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 


Truly 
BEST in VERY 


roughage into meat, milk and 
butterfat most economically 
Milking Shorthorn holds highest 
butterfat record in world — also 
highest records on twice-a-day milk- 
ing! Milking Shorthorns are BIG 
. have capacious deep body and 
development of dair 
heir TWO-WAY bargain- 
ing valye plus greater saleability of 
calves Means greater > 7 
under uncertain world conditions. 
Get FREE facts or subscribe to Milk- 
hs, $1.00; 


ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 mont 

yr.;3 yrs., $5.00. 
ERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 

out 313 Se. Av, Soringheld, Mo. 


$ $ $ MAKE MORE MONEY WITH $$$ 


SHORTHORNS POLLED 


NATURALLY HORNLESS) 


For Breeding + For Feeding 
For Crossbreeding! 


America’s oldest and most profitable breed 
of cattle offer greater size, fastest gains, 
quiet, easy-handling dispositions and 
widest adaptability. Check m 
Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
performance records including carlot and 
single steer Grand C ga 
OVER ALL BREEDS 
Get the facts about Shorthorns, Polled 
Shorthorns, or both. Write us for illus- 
trated literature and lists of member rs 
who can supply you with seed stock at reasonable costs, 


weeds 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. BFM, STOCK YARDS, CHICA’ 


The breed that is “BEST IN EVERY wHiGH”* 
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For PROTECTION 


Only galvanized sheets give you 
the strength of steel . . . the rust 
protection of zinc. Both are im- 
portant in providing a strong, 
sound, leak-proof roof that double. 
guards valuable crops, livestock 
and machinery against damage and 
destruction for years and years. 
It’s the first choice of farmers. 


For STAYABILITY 


Galvanized roofing holds at the 
nail holes . . . stays leak-proof and 


solid year after year with a mini- 
mum of maintenance. Farmers say 
it cuts down overhead by staying 
“overhead” —often for the life of 
the building. 


For ECONOMY 


Consider the economy of any 
roofing material with these three 
long-time cost factors in mind: 
(1) original price; (2) repair and 
upkeep; (3) years of serviceable 
life. Galvanized sheets are first 
choice of farmers because they 
know that the roof that gives them 
the longest, trouble-free service 
is the cheapest in the long run. 


DON'T FORGET 


Proper care pays! Material shortages are 
limiting new construction and replacement. 
Careful maintenance of present structures 
is more essential now than ever before 
Expanding production of zine and steel 
means ample supplies of galvanized sheets 
with the return of more normal conditions. 
In the meantime, a few simple steps with very 
hutle labor can extend the useful life of your 
galvanized roofing. The valuable booklets 
described below will tell you how. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 2617 
Chicago 1, Minos 


Without cost or obligation, send the illustrated 
booklets I have checked 


Facts About Galvanized Sheets 

© List of Metalhe Zine Paint Mfrs. 

©) Directions for applying Galvanized Sheets 

o Manual on Galvanized Roofing and 
ding 


© Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


Send for FREE Booklets 
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ational Films 


In this column last month, we re- 
viewed a film entitled “We've Met 
Before,” produced by the A, O. 
Smith Corporation, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

Word from the company indicates 
that they have only a limited num- 
ber of these films and will not be 
able to send them out to agricultural 
leaders. Better Farming Methods was 
in error in reviewing this film and 
suggesting that agricultural leaders 
might be interested in it. 

The film deals mainly 
company and its operation. 

They do have one excellent film 
for distribution to ag leaders on their 
glass-lined all-steel Harvestore. This 
was reviewed in the April, 1952, issue 
and is entitled “A Long Step For- 
ward.” 

Therefore, agricultural leaders are 
requested not to write for the film 
“We've Met Before.” 


with the 


COTTON BANDITS, 35 mm. filmstrips, 
record narration, black and white. Pro- 
duced and available from Shell Chemical 
Corporation, 898 William Oliver Build- 
ing, Atlanta 1, Ga., or P. O. Box 2099, 
Houston 1, Tex. 


These two filmstrips are purely educa- 
tional films on the early and late season 
control of cotton insects. They were prepared 
by the agricultural staff of the Shell Chemi- 
cal Corporation. It should be emphasized that 
these films are not an advertising piece for 
this company. 

The first filmstrip deals with early season 
control of cutworms, thrips, and boll weevil. 
It describes each pest, his habits, and what 
he looks like, the damage he does, how he 
can best be controlled, and the economic 
advantages that resuit from a cotton in- 
secticide program. The second strip in a like 
manner describes late season control of 
boll weevil, bollworm, cotton fleahopper, 
stink bug, and other cotton insects. 

These filmstrips were developed for the 
sole purpose of presenting farmers with the 
latest information on cotton insect control. 


COTTON INSECTS AND THEIR CON- 
TROL, 16 mm., sound, color, 40 minutes, 
1952. Produced and available from Her- 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, 
Del. 


This film contains no advertising and can 
be shown anywhere by any group with an 
interest in cotton insect control. 

Much of the film is devoted to interviews 


with cotton farmers. After other farmers 
have seen this film they leave with the feel- 
ing that insect control really pays off. 

No expense was spared to make this an 
authoritative and up-to-date story on cotton 
insect control. The film is introduced by 
Dr. R. W. Harned of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. He is one of the 
foremost authorities on cotton insects. 


EASIER WAYS OF LOGGING, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 26 minutes. Available from 
U. S. Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


This film was photographed in Eastern 
United States and is designed to encourage 
farmers and other small woodland owners 
and operators to log more safely and more 
economically. 

It points out the many sources of informa- 
tion on better logging which are available 
from the lumber industry, trade associations, 
forestry organizations, equipment manufac- 
turers, and government. It shows how woods 
work can be made more efficient and easier 
by giving attention to some of the time- 
proven fundamentals of logging—and how 
good forestry can be an aid to better wood 
production. 


FENCES, 16 mm., sound, black and white, 
20 minutes. Available from the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Various types of fences that are used to 
protect bands of sheep from rabbit and dog 
menace are shown in this film. It probably 
would be of particular interest to vo-ag 
boys studying animal husbandry. 


FARMERS WORKING TOGETHER, 16 
mm., sound, color, 20 minutes, 1952. 
Available from the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., or from 
any of its district offices. 


“Farmers Working Together” is the name 
of a new motion picture film just released 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Vocational agricultural teachers and ex- 
tension leaders wili find this 20-minute color 
and sound film a valuable teaching aid. 

The film describes the operation, organi- 
zation and general activities of farmer co- 
operatives. It outlines the basic principles 
of cooperation. Scenes are portrayed illus- 
trating how cooperatives help farmers to 
market and process their products, to pur- 
chase their farm supplies, and to procure 
for themselves and their families such busi- 
ness services as credit, insurance, electricity, 
and rural telephones. 

The scenes for the film are drawn from 
well-established cooperatives in every part 
of the United States. 
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It’s easy with the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 


To grasp world events is difficult enough even for grownups. For most stu- 
dents, it is impossible . . . unless you can put movies to work. They make 
events live, create immediate understanding. Result: students learn more, 
retain more for a longer period of time. A limited schooi-film library is no 
handicap, either, because thousands of films on a wide variety of subjects are 
available today from many sources. 

It's so easy and economical to add movies to your teaching facilities that 
every school should have at least one 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector. It lists at only $400 with speaker and gives you sharper, clearer pic- 


For assembly-hall showings... 
tures with more natural sound. Built to last, all moving parts are extra sturdy 


The new Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit gives - . 
you three extra speakers. Placing these and lubricated for life. 

at selected locations provides effective Students soon learn to become projectionists. In fact, many schools depend 
sound distribution in any hall or auditorium, on them entirely to set up and operate the Kodascope Pageant Sqund Pro- 
regardless of acoustical conditions. When 

tet, jector. This leaves the teacher free to concentrate on the message. Let a 
pact case that contains space for a Kodak Audio-Visual dealer show you how easy the Pageant works... or 
2000-ft. reel. List price, $92.50. write for new booklet. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


113 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY (Dept. 2), Rochester 4, N. Y. 


MOTION & IcTU R ES Please send me: () complete information on the new Kodak Multi-Speaker 


Unit; C) your booklet, “The Kod pe Pag t Sound Projector.” 
... teach, train, NAME 


STREET 
entertain 
CITY 


STATE 


for 
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This veteran built a granary from native lumber. 


Report from l tah Indicates... 


Vet Training Program 
Aids Young Farmers 


By Fred H. Cornaby 


@ AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS among veterans enrolled 

in the Institutional On-Farm Training program in Wayne 
county, Utah, after three years of operation shows exceptional 
results. 

When the farm training program began in 1946 there were 
many bank corner opinions expressed, mostly negative, as to 
the real value of an educational program for veterans of 
World War II who were entering the business of farming as 
a means of making a livelihood. Even today these negative 
opinions may be heard. But, they are certainly in the minority. 
In most cases, they are expressed by those with little or no 
factual information upon which to base their opinions. 

A look into three years of LO.F. training in the Wayne 
county area might well serve to evaluate the adult educational 
program throughout the nation. 


Begins With Basic Subjects 


Kay Taft, Bicknell, Utah, began tutorship of a Veteran’s 
Farm Training unit in Wayne county, January 1, 1949. He 
began his instructional program with basic subject material on 
farm record-keeping, farm and home planning, irrigation effi- 
ciency, soil fertility requirements, agricultural law, and range 
management of livestock. Kay soon discovered that this edu- 
cational material was fine, but was hardly sufficient for full 
farm family happiness and contentment if production facilities 
and living conditions were not adequate. 


Analyze Veterans’ Needs 


Soon after realizing that instruction in farm management 
didn’t meet the veterans’ full needs Kay immediately began 
to analyze what each enrollee’s individual needs were, and 
to render assistance where needed. 

The great distance from skilled tradesmen in wiring, car- 
pentering, brick laying, and plumbing made home building 
on the newly acquired farms very difficult. Even if the neces- 
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sary tradesmen were available their high labor cost for these 
beginning farmers would have made their employment pro- 
hibitive. 

What the veteran did have was access to large amounts of 
dry Englemen Spruce, commonly called “bug timber,” that 
made excellent building material when sawed in thicknesses 
of two or more inches. 


Use Native Lumber 


Kay’s contention that farm happiness begins in the home 
inspired him to organize dry timber cuts, after which a farm 
building program could be initiated. Kay had cut and threaded 
pipe before, mixed concrete for nearly every farm purpose, 
plumbed in bathrooms, wired chicken coops, and built hog 
houses and garages from lumber. Surely he could teach others 
to do likewise. 

Soon stocks of dry lumber were on veterans’ farms, together 
with plans for constructing poultry laying coops, turkey 
brooding coops, stock yards and sheds, granaries, and homes. 

The veterans would farm during the daytime and build 
during the evening. Although program requirements only 
called for two four-hour visits monthly from the instructor, 
this soon changed to this much or more weekly, due to the 
need for guidance in the farm building program. First a 
poultry house was completed; then a turkey brooder coop; 
then a new granary; and finally a new home. 


Completes Building Program 


When William A. Turner, Lyman, entered training in 
January, 1949, he had farming land, but no improvements 
whatsoever. Today William has completed construction on a 
complete set of stock yards for 500 sheep, 25 head of cattle, 
and 25 hogs. Also, he built a new 2,000 bushel capacity 


Another veteran built a new home. 


without encouragement and guidance obtained from the veterans’ 
training program. 


He couldn't have succeeded 


farm tools were built as a result of this farm 
Here is a land plane, built by the veteran himself. 


Many necessary 
program. 
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One man’s faith in 


Justice 


makes this date memorable... 
April 9, 1952 


YEARS AGO a dream came true for Harry Ferguson. He ob- 
tained a patent on a device he had created—a hydraulic device 
that was to enable one man to do the work of many on the farms 
of America. 


OTHER PATENTS were issued to this man, patents on devices that 
ended back-breaking farm tasks—that saved time and money. So 
good were these devices that eventually, by a handshake agreement, 


a large motor car company manufactured a tractor equipped with 


them. It was marketed as the Ford Tractor with Ferguson System, 


April 


On THis DATE the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York entered a final judgment, with the consent 
of all parties which ended four years of litigation between Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. and Ford Motor Company and others. 


IN THIS ACTION, it was ordered and adjudged that: 


1. The sum of $9,250,000 shall be paid to Harry Ferguson, 
Inc. as royalties on Patents Nos. 1,916,945; 2,118,180; 
2,223,002 and 2,486,257. 


Ford Motor Company shall not manufacture, after Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, such tractors, and Dearborn Motors Corpo- 
ration shall not sell any such tractors manufactured after 
December 31, 1952, as have 

(a) a pump having a valve on its suction side, as for example 
in the present Ford 8N tractor, arranged to be automatically 
controlled in accordance with the draft of an implement, or 


(b) a pump for a hydraulically operated draft control system 


integrating tractor and implement into one efficient machine. 


As SOMETIMES HAPPENS, this arrangement terminated and Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. made and marketed its own tractor using the Fer- 
guson System, The Ford Tractor continued to be made and sold, 


embodying some of the Ferguson patents and inventions. 


Tuus Harry Fercuson found himself in competition with his 
own creations. He believed deeply in justice and in the rightness 
of his claim against the Ford Motor Company. It was this man’s 
faith in these things that found justification on this date... 


9, 


for implement contro] and a power take-off shaft both driven 
by the lay shaft of the transmission, as for example in the 
present Ford 8N tractor, or 

(c) a coupling mechanism on the upper portion of the center 
housing, of the form employed in Ford 8N tractors manu- 
tactured prior to November 22, 1949; and Ford Motor 
Company and Dearborn Motors Corporation must affix a 
notice on any long coupling pins, manufactured by them, to 
the effect that the pin is sold only for replacement on 8N 
tractors made by Ford prior to November 22, 1949. This 
notice will continue to be affixed until October 25, 1966. 


Ford Motor Company and Dearborn Motors Corporation 
shall have a period ot time, expiring not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, in which to make these changes. 


All other claims and counterclaims are dismissed and with- 
drawn on the merits. 


A COPY OF THE CONSENT JUDGMENT is available to anyone interested in reading it. This settlement between Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. and the Ford Motor Company resolves the issues. The inventions in their entirety with which this 


action was concerned will be found only in the Ferguson Tractor and in the Ferguson System in the future. 


Detroit 32, Michigan 
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2. 


first again 


with an 


important new 


weed killer 


The most effective weed killer for selective use in 


1. Small grains underseeded 
with mixed legumes 


2. Flax 
3. Established stands of legumes 


Weedar MCP is an amine formulation of 2-methyl-4-chloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid. It has been field tested on thousands 
of acres and found to be very effective in controlling annual 
weeds in small grains underseeded with legumes. 

Weedar MCP is as effective as other weed killers in elimi- 
nating annual weeds in flax, with less injury to the flax crop. 

Use Weedar MCP to control annual weeds in legume 
crops. It is selective. 

Weedar MCP is very promising as a pre-emergence spray 
in beans, as well as for controlling thistle in canning peas and 
annual weeds in rice. Consult your local agricultural authori- 
ties or write the Technical Service Department of American 
Chemical Paint Company. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 


Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 
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granary and a seven-room modern home. 
Among the 20 veterans of World War I 


| that began I.0.F. training program with 


Kay Taft almost three years ago, 10 have 
completed or are in the process of com- 
pleting new homes on the farm. Another 
11 have built new chicken coops for 
commercial egg production; two have 


| built large turkey brooder coops, and 
| three new granaries. 


These are the major farm construction 
projects and do not include innumerable 
farm mechanics projects such as land 
planes, cattle chutes and feeders, irriga- 


| tion headgates, barnyard gates, hog 
| feeders, and an endless list of other 
| livestock and crop equipment items used 
| on most farms. 


Guidance Is Needed 

Without obtaining this cheap building 
material and receiving the necessary 
encouragement and guidance for its 
usage, the above accomplishments could 
not have been possible. 

These are the needs which have been 
met so successfully in the Wayne county 


| area. They haven’t been met at the ex- 


pense of farming efficiency. Both live- 
stock and crop production in the area 
has increased materially in three years 
of training due to the adoption of im- 
proved practices. 

The above report bears evidence that 
the Institutional On-Farm Educational 
program in Wayne county, Utah, is suc- 
ceeding. It is but one example, but it does 
indicate success nationally, too —End 


Here is a compact metal filing cabinet, draw- 
ers 8% x 11 inches, where all records of indi- 
vidual students are kept. It adds neatness to 
the vo-ag classroom and keeps each individ- 
ual’s workbooks and material together. 
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Purina Award Winners 


The Ralston Purina Company has re- 
cently announced the winners in its an- 
nual Research Fellowship Award pro- 
gram. 

Winners are: Edward C. Naber, Wis- 
consin, poultry husbandry; Harold A. 
Ramsey, Kansas, dairy husbandry; Ray- 
mond F. Sewell, Florida, animal hus- 
bandry; and Wayne Binns, Utah, veteri- 
nary medicine. 

The Research Fellowship Award com- 
mittee is composed of Dr. R. H. Nelson, 
Michigan State college; Dr. C. W. Upp, 
Louisiana State university; Dean C. A. 
Elvehjem, University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
M. A. Emmerson, Iowa State college, and 
Dr. K. L. Turk, Cornell university. 

The fellowships are an annual award 
and the selections each year are strictly 
on the basis of merit whether or not the 
applicant has previously been an award 
winner. 
colleges and universities, including two 
applications from Canada, were received 
this year. 


Soil Conservation Booklet 

A new booklet entitled “Down the 
River”, prepared by the Soil Conser- 
vation Society of America reveals in 
graphic form the devastating losses 
being suffered by the nation as a re- 
sult of erosion and waste of our nat- 
ural resources. It contains 16 illus- 
trated pages, and tells what the aver- 
age American can do about such 
wastes. 

This booklet describes what has 
been done and what can be done. It 
presents a program that places the 
responsibility where it belongs, on 
each of us, whether we live in the 
city or on the farm. It especially 
emphasizes the relationship of pro- 
duction land to city dwellers. 

Copies are available for general 
distribution at 10 cents per copy. 
Agricultural leaders can obtain one 
by writing to Soil Conservation So- 
ciety of America, Paramount Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Ia. 


Applications representing 28 | 


RICH IN WHEY NUTRIENTS 


STEPS UP GAINS 


WAYS 


SHARPENS BIRDS’ APPETITES — as only whey nutrients can. 
Makes birds want to eat more mash and grain. Keeps them eat- 
ing when they slow down on a dry mash diet. 


IMPROVES FLOCK CONDITION — Tones up birds so they can 
get more out of their grain and mash. The high level of milk 
vitamins and minerals in Peebles’ Free Choice Feed provide 
important protection against nutritional diseases. 


NUTRITIOUS — Packed with growth properties for which milk 


nutrients are famous. Keeps 
young birds growing... 
promotes feathering ... 
steps up broiler gains... 
helps develop big vigorous 
pullets with more laying ca- 
pacity. All these advan- 
tages have been proved and 
confirmed by practical 
poultry men everywhere. 


Send for Free Choice Feed Folder D-6 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin San Francisco, California 
World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 


More than an appetizer... 
More than a conditioner . . . 
More than a nutritious feed .. . 


A Combination Of All Three! 
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This pasture is not profitable. To keep pastures in tip-top shape, The first step in renewing a pasture is to rip up the old sod. This 
renew them every five years. will kill most of the vegetation and the mulch reduces erosion. 


Show Farmers How to... 


Renew 


Id 


Pastures 


Another way to rip up the sod is by the use of a disc. The main 
purpose in either case is to kill the growing vegetation. 


Photos Courtesy National Fertilizer Association and USDA 


Seeds won't get a good start without the proper fertilizer. This is 
an important step to insure a fast growing and good seeding. 
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If you skimp on seed, results will not be satisfactory. Good seed 
is essential in renewing an old pasture. 


wi 


Grass seeds need a good, firm, seed bed. Rolling with an imple- 
ment as pictured here will aid in germination. 


This is what you are after. A good, dense, nutritious stand of 
grass-legume pasture. 


Now Farmers Can. . 


Foliage Feed Plants 


By M. N. Anderson and Clayton P. Harley 
Plant Industry Station, United States Department of Agriculture 


@ FEEDING CHEMICALS TO PLANTS through leaves by 
nutritional sprays is, in effect, a process that reverses the 
normal movement of nutrients. 

The plant normally absorbs nutrients through the roots, 
whence they move upward. A spray application to be effec- 
tive must accomplish essentially downward translocation as 
well. Minor elements such as zinc, copper, manganese, and 
boron have frequently been effectively absorbed by the leaves 
of plants growing on soils where these elements are of low 
availability. 

Absorption of major elements in this way is a subject that 
is receiving wide attention. Results with phosphorus and 
potassium have been essentially negative, but such applica- 
tions of nitrogen give a quick intake that is sometimes bene- 
ficial. Not only nitrogen but minor elements may be applied 
in this way to quickly relieve deficiencies revealed by plant 
symptoms. 


Nature Supplies Carbon Through Leaves 


Nature supplies all, or nearly all, of the carbon of the plant 
primarily through the leaves. Nitrogen is the only major 
fertilizing element that is being extensively supplied by 
growers in this way. The only nitrogen carrier that has met 
with much success for above-ground applications of this 
element is urea, which has been used as a spray for crop 
plants. The pioneering experiments with urea sprays were 
conducted on grass and fruits. A fair degree of success has 
been reported on grass, and varying benefits have been ob- 
served on different vegetables. 

It is now standard practice in some areas to apply to pine- 
apple plants urea sprays that supply a substantial part of the 
nitrogen needed after the fertilization at the time of planting 
out. Experiments show that urea sprays on foliage of peaches 
and some other stone fruits are not effective. 

In orchard experiments with apple trees, it was found that 
two early spring sprays at a concentration of 5 pounds in 100 
gallons of water applied at the rate of 15 gallons per 10-bushel 
tree materially increased the chlorophyll content of the leaves. 
It slightly, but significantly, increased their total nitrogen 
content in comparison with those in the unsprayed foliage. 
The urea penetrated apple leaf tissues rather rapidly. The 
rates of leaf absorption averaged 17-85 percent of the ap- 
plied urea in 5-50 hours respectively. 

These sprays are being used rather extensively in com- 
mercial apple orchards. Their full benefits, however, are not 
obtained by leaf absorption alone, but by a combination of 
foliage feeding and root absorption of the runoff or drip. 
Young trees fed nitrogen through the foliage alone made 
much less growth than those fed through the roots and foliage. 


Nitrogen Included in Insecticide Sprays 


Urea can be included in the regular insecticide and fungi- 
cide sprays without reducing the effectiveness of either. In 
fact, there is some evidence that the fungicidal properties of 
ferbam and summer sulfur sprays are actually enhanced by 
the addition of urea. Some injury to apple leaves by urea 
spray has been observed in orchards, but it has not been 
considered of practical importance. The injury is generally 
manifested as slight marginal burning and small brownish 
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For Pasture Irrigation 


Insiston HALE... 


= 


Because Hale Irrigation 
Pumping Units give the 
Farmer the right Pressures 


and Volumes and Stand up 
under continuous duty. 


Write for Detailed information. 


State Number of Acres and Source 
of Water Available. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
HALE CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 


TWO NEW BOOKS 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


SOIL DEVELOPMENT—Faulkner. Au- 
thor of Plowman’s Folly. This new 
book is even more challenging than the 
other. Price $3.00. 

UNDERSTANDING HEREDITY—Gold- 
schmidt. If you want to understand 
heredity in simple language, here’s 
your chance. Price $3.75. 


1. We allow you from 12 to 15% on book 
orders. 


2. We give free desk copy when 12 or more 
copies of same title ase ordered. 


3. We ship your order by return mail. 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 
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spots on the under surface of the leaves. 

Encouraging experimental results have 
been obtained from the spraying of wheat 
plants with urea solutions. Experiments 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with certain West- 
ern States have shown that the protein 
content in wheat grains may be increased 
by spraying plants nearing the flowering 
stage. By proper timing of application, 
such protein increases, as well as in- 
creases in total grain yield were obtained. 
Higher protein content was obtained 
when heavier applications were made, 
but the crop yields were reduced. 

It is not yet known how high a pre- 
mium millers and bakers will be willing 
to pay for high-protein wheat. Their pre- 
mium will determine to a large extent 
the future of urea sprays on wheat fields, 
for applications will probably continue 
to be expensive even though it may be 
possible to apply urea and herbicides in 
the same operation. 

Rate, time, and number of applica- 
tions most effective are not well worked 
out as yet. The whole idea, however, 
marks a new step in knowledge of what 
may be done in the field of plant nutri- 
tion.—End 

* 


Michigan Promotes Extension 


When you enter a county extension 
office in Michigan in the near future 
you'll have no trouble learning that it’s 
a part of the extensive educational pro- 
gram of Michigan State college. 

For a large, framed and artistically 
designed picture will quickly reveal 
three views of Michigan State college 
buildings, the official seal of the Michigan 
cooperative extension service and this 
inscription: 

“Scenes from the campus of Michigan 
State college, East Lansing, state head- 
quarters of your county agricultural 
agent, home demonstration agent, and 
4-H Club agent.” 

The extension administration is pro- 
viding each extension office in the 83 
counties with one of these signs for the 
main office wall. H. A. Berg, assistant 
extension director who carried the idea 
to completion, reports: 

“To many, our county extension offices 
are the front doors of Michigan State 
college. We’ve endeavored for some time 
to impress our county clerical staff mem- 
bers that they, too, are a part of one of 
the nation’s greatest educational institu- 
tions. This is our constant reminder of 
that tie between the county, the state, the 
State Land Grant college, and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture that is mak- 
ing extension work possible. 

“These pictures, along with the metal 
signs outside county offices bearing the 
official extension seal; the use of the sea! 
on bulletins, letterheads, and other print- 
ed matter are all a part of the long 
range public relations program,” Berg 


remarked. 


“Junior is just at that age when he likes to 
pound things.” 


* 
Hay Loses Carotene Easily 


Plant scientists at the University of 
Wisconsin have proved that rain on a hay 
crop can cause startling losses in food 
value. And even in “good” drying 
weather, these losses can be serious 
under some hay making methods. 

Recent tests have shown that rain 
causes hay to lose most of its carotene 
and some of its protein. Carotene is the 
product from which animals get their 
Vitamin A supply. 

A couple inches of rain after hay is 
cut can cause a loss of around 90 percent 
of all carotene originally in the green 
plants. The specialists have also found 
that direct sunlight—without rain—can 
cause carotene losses up to 50 percent. 

Wisconsin frequently has rains during 
haying season and the scientists figure 
that farmers may be losing 75 to 90 per- 
cent of the vital carotene in hay. 


* 


Study Detergents In Feeds 


A first report from a test comparing a 
fatty acid derivative with an antibiotic 
indicates that the chemical is at least 
equal to the drug in putting weight on 
hogs, Armour and Co. have announced. 

The test work was done by a team of 
researchers at Michigan State college 
agricultural experiment station. 

The chemical is an ethomid, trade 
name for a series of nonionic surface ac- 
tive agents manufactured from fatty 
acids and used hitherto as detergents 
and emulsifiers. 


This terracer will pulverize and throw dirt 
a distance from 3 to 12 feet, depending upon 
the speed of the tractor and its power take- 
off. It is useful for both maintenance and 
construction purposes in terrace farming. De- 
signed especially for the Ford & Ferguson 
three point lift-type tractors. Made by Servis 
Equipment Company, Dallas 1, Tex. 
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KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, by 
Roland C. Hartman, published by the au- 
thor, Box 950, Redlands, Calif. Price $3.25 


First published in 1950, this book has | 


been so popular that a second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, is now available. It is 
the only book that deals with management 
practices for keeping chickens in individual 
cages, now so popular in California and 
spreading to other areas which have a rel- 
atively mild climate. 

An entirely different set of poultry prac- 
tices has come out of the individual cage 
system of poultry keeping. Types of cage 
houses, selection of cages, growing pullets 
for replacement, lighting practices used 
on caged layers, special feeding methods, 


protection from extreme heat or cold, one | 


bird versus two birds to the cage, are some 
of the topics covered in detail in this book. 

The 1951 revised and enlarged edition 
contains 56 more pages and 45 additional 
illustrations. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANT PROTECTION, 


by Louis Pyenson, published by John Wiley | 


& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Price $5.00 
This book brings together information 


on all plant pests—insects, disease-pro- 
ducing organisms, rodents, birds, and 


weeds. It discusses their nature and con- | 


trol practices in a simple, concise fashion. 


Technical phrases have been eliminated | 


wherever possible. 

The book emphasizes advantages and 
disadvantages of application equipment as 
well as how to use equipment properly. It 


presents information on the best modern | 


chemicals for use in insect disease and 
weed control. It is fully illustrated, con- 
tains 538 pages. 

This book is as basic to the subject as 
elementary botany is to fruit growing or 
mathematics to engineering. The basic 
facts about plant attacking organisms, 
chemicals, and equipment are so presented 
that the reader will be trained to foresee 
or recognize new problems promptly. He 
is taught to interpret and use plant pro- 
tection information to the best advantage. 


REPAIRING AND CONSTRUCTING 


FARM BUILDINGS, by J. C. Wooley, | 


published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, | 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Price $3. 20° 


Here is an excellent book for use in | 
classroom or farm shop. It is divided into | 


two parts, repairing farm buildings and 
constructing farm buildings. 


Throughout, the book closely follows the | 


best engineering and construction prac- 
tices. All material is organized around the 
activities involved in building repair and 
construction with a practical how-to-do-it 
approach. It is written in simple, under- 
standable language, and gives the kind of 
building information needed by the student 
of agriculture. The steps in each process 
are taken up in order with each step well | 
illustrated and easy to follow. 


B ETTER poultry husbandry can 
be achieved thru specialized class- 
room work ... with the help of Poul- 
try Tribune every month. You'll find 
“America’s Leading Specialized 
Farm Magazine” written on a prac- 
tical “how-to” basis. Every issue con- 
tains latest details on breeding, rais- 
ing and marketing . . . details you 
and your students should know. 


Recommend Poultry Tribune to your FFA, 4-H 
Club members and farmers who want specific 
poultry information—for beginners and experts, 


conprent us checked below 
be enciowed for segh: 
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TEACH 
GRAIN GRADING 


For Higher Yields 

The Farmer learns to 
bring in grain of ideal 
moisture content while 
other fields dry. 


For Safer Storage 
He reduces spoilage by 
knowing and checking 
moisture content and 
temperature. 


For More Profitable 
Marketing 


He knows how grain is 
priced and knows the 
value of his crop. 


For facts about a _ complete 
GRAIN GRADING KIT for class- 
room instruction and helpful facts 
on HOW YOU CAN TEACH 
GRAIN GRADING 


Write today 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


758 Converse Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me your FREE GRAIN 


GRADING (literature. 


These women are grading gladiolus spikes in the packing house. 


placed in each hamper for shipping. 


Twenty dozen spikes are 


Florida County Agent Helps... 


Glad Growers Grow Glads 


By P. Heuck 


Florida County Agent 


| @ THE PRODUCTION of gladiolus in 


Lee county, Florida, is a compara- 
tively new crop. This industry has 
grown from seven acres in 1936 to an 
annual acreage now of between 2,500 to 
3,000 acres. The annual gross revenue 
derived from this crop is from $2,500,000 
to $3,000,000. 


The coastal areas of the county are 


relatively free from killing frost during 
the winter-time and this advantage en- 
ables growers to successfully market this 
crop at that season of the year. In the 
early days growers made trial 
plantings of perhaps 10 or more acres 
When they found that soil and weather 
conditions were favorable for growing 
them in mid-winter, purchases of land 
began. 

Their problems in the early days were 
many. They did realize, however, that 
they were in an area where soil and 


small 


| Acres of gladiolus ready to be cut. These men are cutting the spikes when the lower floret 


| begins to show color. 


- 
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weather conditions permitted them to 
grow a crop successfully each winter. 
More growers started coming in before 
the outbreak of World War II, and they 
too found a Utopia here for this enter- 
prise. 

As county agent of Lee county, these 
men brought many of their problems 
concerning this enterprise to me for help. 
As county agent, I have given them every 
help that I possibly could and have 
worked with them year in and year out 
Not many county agents, I dare say, have 
worked so closely with a large agricul- 
tural industry based entirely on the rais- 
ing of flowers. 

It is an industry that requires an 
abundance of capital, but returns are 
commensurate with the investment. It 
is highly specialized and requires con- 
stant perseverance for success. 

The crop is grown entirely for the 
flower spikes. These are shipped to 


Look at the size of those glads! On the right 
is C. P. Heuck, county agent, Lee county, with 
Fred J. Wesemeyer, leading glad grower. 


wholesale and retail florists throughout 
the country. Daily shipments are made 
largely by express, while truck and air 
transportation is used to a lesser extent 
to some of the more remote markets such 
as California. Approximately 4,000,000 
dozen flower spikes are shipped from Lee 
county annually. 


Planting Begins In Fall 


About 40,000 bulbs are planted per 
acre. This is, indeed, a good sized flower 
garden for Lee county each winter. 
Planting begins in September and con- 
tinues through January. Shipment of the 
flower spikes begins in mid-November 
and continues through April, with the 
peak movement in January and Febru- 
ary. As many as 40,000 dozen have been 
shipped from the county in a single day | 
during the height of the season. 

The spikes are cut in the field when the | 
lower floret begins to break color. They 
are carefully bundled in the field and | 


aldrin 


There’s nothing like it... 


Fast Action— Aldrin goes to work instantly. If the weevil breathes, 
eats, or even touches aldrin—he dies. You can see dead bugs in 
less than two hours. 

High Killing Power— Dosage is measured in mere ounces per acre 
for aldrin and its sister product, dieldrin. That’s power! 

Low Cost— Because large areas are covered by such small quan- 
tities of aldrin, the cost per acre is exceptionally low. If you want 
a big job for little cost, your best bet is aldrin. 

Easy to Use—Aldrin sprays handle easily in any conventional 
application equipment. And the low concentration means that 
there’s less clogging of spray nozzles. 

Dust or Spray — Aldrin is available in either form . . . is just as 
effective either way. Order the kind that has proven best for your 
area. 

Compatibility with other Insecticides—Aldrin mixes readily 
and is compatible with other insecticides and fungicides. In fact, 
aldrin-DDT dusts and sprays are available for controlling all 
cotton insects including bollworm. 


Ask your 
insecticide dealer 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 2099, Houston |, Texas 
808 Williams-Oliver Building, Atianta |, Georyia 
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WEED CUTTER 
TOO! 


This FENCE-ROW Cutter 
Cuts Right Up to Obstacles .. . 
for Neater, Cleaner Farming 


@ Essential as your major implements, 
this original “Fence-Row” Weed Cutter 
mows everything from lawns to the tough- 
est stands of bluegrass and light brush — 
effertle -ssly! Sweeps clean and close, with- 
in 4” of fence rows, buildings. Powerful 
3 HP motor, optional forward drive. For 
neater farming, see your dealer, or write 

PONTIAC 4, 
Roof Welding Works 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 
LEVEL 


The Bos- 

trom is 

used and en- 
dorsed by 
Schools, Exten- 
sion Service & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every- 
where. 


can operate a ‘BOSTROM Level by 
the simple di 
with each Instrument. We ot 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All —_ Levels are sold 
on the i or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 


and Complete 
for Terracing, 
Ditching, Irrigat- 


Co. 
Stonewall St., S. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


YOU NEED. _.CULTI- 
LEVELER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


. GROUND LEVELING 
ACHM 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR 


ORDER DIRECT TODAY! Minneapolis 22, Minn. 
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hauled to large packing houses. There 
skilled workers grade each spike as to 
| amount of florets, length of stem, and 
| color. They are counted into bunches of 
12 on a moving mechanical belt, and tied 
twice with a mechanical tying machine. 


| 
Packed In Paper Hampers 


Square corrugated paper hampers are 
used for packing, the height varying ac- 

| cording to length of each grade. Ap- 
| proximately 20 dozen are placed in each 
| hamper, ready for shipment to any point 
| within the United States. The yield is 
approximately 2,000 marketable dozen 


per acre. 


Four to six weeks after the flower 
spikes are cut the bulbs are harvested 
| from the fields, cleaned, dried, and placed 
| in cold storage. Growth of a gladiolus 


| bulb is such that a new bulb is formed 
| immediately above the parent bulb that 


was originally planted. The new bulbs 
are the ones which will produce the fol- 


lowing season’s crop. 


Own Packing Houses 


The larger growers have their own 
packing houses in conjunction with the 
farm, and also cold storage plants for 


| storing the bulbs through the summer 
| period. In addition, each grower has a 


| considerable investment in _ tractors, 
sprayers, and other mechanical equip- 
ment for the successful production of the 
crop. 

New varieties are being tried out each 
year in an experimental way, together 
with other demonstrations in solving the 
many problems confronting the glad 
grower. Close cooperation has been 
given them from the county agent’s office, 
and the type of men in this industry are 
of the highest caliber—End 


* 


Belgian Judging Pictorial 
Official Placings 2—1—3—4 


| No. 2 is placed first because the pic- 

tures show her to be well balanced. She 
has a large eye and is smart with her 
ears. She is level in her top and well 
muscled through the stifles and is correct 
in the set of her hocks. 

Second place is given to No. 1. The 
pictures show her to be a little long in 
her back, not too smart in her head and 
she stands with her hocks too far apart. 

Although smart in her head, third 
place is given No. 3. She looks too heavy 
in her crest for a mare, is a little low 
back of her withers and short in her back 
rib. She stands correct on her hocks. 

No. 4 is placed fourth because she is 
heavy in her jaw for a mare and shows 
low in her back. The pictures show her 
to be very steep in her croup and short 
in her back rib. 


* 
Watch for Next Month’s Issue! 


Send for BFBA Building Plans 


EFFICIENCY THROUGH 
FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 


To provide you with construction plans 
of the most up-to-date and efficient design, 
leading agricultural engineers, agricul- 
tural colleges, and farm building authori- 
ties have formed the Better Farm Build- 
ings Association. To date, 21 plans are 
available from members of the association. 

Check the plans for which you would 
like a list of companies having completed 
plans. Send all requests to Service De- 
partment, Better Farming Methods, Mount 
Morris, Il. 

The following plans are available. 


0 20 Cow One-Story Dairy Barn. 

0 Two-Room Milk House. 

Insulated Tobacco Curing Barn. 

O Poultry Laying Honse, 125 bird ca- 
pacity. 

0 Garage and Work Shop. 

O Single-Unit—T-Shaped Airplane Hang- 
ar. 

O Maultiple-Unit Airplane Hangar. 

0 Arched Broeder House. 

0 Colony Heg House. 

0 Cattle Feeding Shed. 

O Machine Shed and Repair Shop. 

O Malti-Story Poultry House. 

CO) Gambel Roof Dairy Barn. 

Ci General-Purpose Gothie Roof Barn. 

0 Refrigerated Apple Storage and Pack- 
ing Room. 


0 Refrigerated Farm Roadside Market. 
O Milking Parlor and Milk House. 

0 Walk-In Cooler. 

O Potate Storage. 

0 Portable Hog House. 

O Farm House (Three-Bedroom — One- 


“There! is that enough salt for you?” 
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tion, Kentucky hotel, Louisville. 

June 8-11—State NFA convention, A 
& T college, Greensboro, N. C. 

June 9-27—Summer school for extension 
workers, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


June 4-6—Kentucky State FFA conven- 


June 10-12—Ohio Vo-Ag Teachers con- | 


ference, Wooster, O. 


June 16-18—Annual meeting, American | 


Society of Agricultural Engineers, Muehle- 
bach hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


June 18-19—Pennsylvania State Poultry | 


Federation annual meeting and poultry 
Field Day, 
State College. 

June 18-25—National 4-H Club Camp. 
June 23-24—Maryland State FFA con- 
— University of Maryland, College 
ark. 

June 25—32nd Annual Ohio Poultry 


Pennsylvania State college, | 


Day, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- | 


tion, Wooster, O. 

June 26—First annual Ohio Turkey Day, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, O. 

June 30-July 18—Extension summer ses- 
sion, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

July 7-25—Extension summer session, 
Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 


July 14—Georgia State Teachers con- 


ference. 


July 19-31—State conference for vo-ag | 


teachers, Hardinsburg, Ky. 

July 20-26 — National Farm Safety 
Week. 

July 21-24—Annual meeting, American 


Agricultural College Editors Association, | 


Clemson, S. C. 

July 21-August 8—iixtension summer 
session, Colorado A & M, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

July 29-31—Annual summer conference 
of vo-ag teachers, State Teachers college, 
Towson, Md. 

August 10-14—Summer session of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, Michi- 
gan State College campus, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

August 11-14—Georgia State FFA con- 
vention. 

August 17-23—6th International Grass- 
land Congress, Pennsylvania State college. 

September 16-18—Rural Life conference, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


September 22-26—North Dakota State | 


dairy show, Jamestown, N. D. 

October 2-5—Rural Youth of the U.S.A. 
conference, Jackson’s Mill, O. 

October 4-11—Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

October 13-16—National FFA conven- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 


0. 

October 17-18-19—New England Rural 
Youth conference, Plymouth State Teach- 
ers college, Plymouth, N. H. 

October 20-23—Adult Education Associ- 
ation convention, Michigan State college, 
East Lansing. 

October 23-25 — Soil Conservation So- 
ciety convention, Buffalo, N. Y. 

October 24-25—Seventh Annual Water- 
loo Meat Animal Show, National Dairy 
Cattle Congress Grounds, Waterloo, Ia. 
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(ows AND THE 


3 to 6 hp. models. 


3 
245%, 


"10 Fit THE 
MACHINE 


JOB 


WISCONSIN-Powered 
ohn Bean Sprayer 


Preventing weight loss and keeping up livestock health calls 


for controlling flies and grubs. 


It's handled here by a 


sprayer, built by John Bean Division, Food Machinery and 


Chemical Corp 


» P d by a Wi in Heavy-Duty 


Air-Cooled Engine. 


In offering professional guidance when engine power 


15 to 30 hp. models. 


is under consideration, you can't recommend 
better units than Wisconsin Engines . . . first 
choice among builders and users in the farm 
field, 3 to 30 hp. For example, fool-proof 
air-cooling during hottest summers and cold- 
est winters contribute to their all-around 

i So do tap 
both ends of the engine crankshaft . . . 


d roller bearings at 


permitting either direct connection, chain or 
belt drive on the shaft. Equally important, 
are positive lubrication reducing mainte- 
nance, plus a to with impulse coupling 
for fastest all-weather starting and smooth 


running. Mounting on OUTSIDE, magneto is 
quickly serviced or replaced. 


Write for pl ing all 
4-cycle, single-cylinder, 2-cylinder and 
V-type 4-cylinder models, 3 to 30 hp. 


speci 
P 


-@ WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


_ World's Largest Builde s ct tieavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
WISCONSIN 


‘MILWAUKEE £6 


F 


s 
Dairy 


Mastitis 0 


with the Green Spots, which tell the Degree or 
Severity of the Infection, we 
size box—Free—Write today— 


To All 


County 
Agents 
and Vo-Ag Instructors 


So that you may be better acquainted 
with the merits of our Accuracy Attested 


KO-EX-7 B 


Ly 


UK 


TERLING RESEARCH 
Div. 14 Buff 


will send a full 


CORP. 
lo 3, N.Y. 


tes- Trophies 
Roset -Buttons 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG! 


GEO. LAUTERER cox. 
— Since 1880 — 
47 S. WELLS ST. BF1 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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GIVE YOUR FARMERS THIS | 
SOUND ADVICE... 


Every SILO needs 


DAF 

WATERPROOF 
SISAL- REINFORCED 

PROTECTIVE PAPERS | 


Both Merchants and Farmers Agree... 


Blumer Raised Farm Income 


By Earl (©. Richardson 


Extension Editor 
Michigan State College 


(The Cover Story) 


| @ “HE'S NEVER LET a farmer fall.” 


That’s what a business man in Cap 


| Blumer’s two-county district in north- 
| east Michigan says about the long, lean 


SISALKRAFT SAVES 


corn and grass silage 


Whatever type of silos your farmer friends use, 
you can help them reduce silage spoilage to a 
by rec d SISALKRAFT: in the 
48” width for TEMPORARY upright silos; in the 
wider widths for covering tops of TRENCH silos 
. also for sealing doors of PERMANENT silos 
and for capping the tops. Simple to use . . . de 
pendable silage protection . . . very low cost. 


MANY OTHER FARM USES, TOO, FOR 


SISALKRAFT and SISALATION 


Recommend SISALKRAFT for covering haystacks 
lining buildings and farm homes to make them 
weather-tight. Recommend SISALATION for re- 
lective insulation . . . economical, effective, easy 
to apply. 
Write for free samples and instructions. 


" The SISALKRAFT Co., Chicaga 6, Illinois 
New York 17, N. Y. © San Francisco 5, Calif. 


| and persistent agent who for a quarter 
| of a century has kept hundreds of farm- 


ers on the trail to success. 

His twin-county district of Alcona and 
Oscoda counties is not blessed with the 
best land and the wealthiest farmers. 
But Cap’s pioneering spirit, his tenacity, 
and the overall look into the future that 
he has for every farmer he contacts has 
helped carve a lot of farming out of a 
cut-over area. 

Casper Blumer started as a county 
agricultural agent in these two counties 
under one of the most unusual arrange- 
ments in Michigan’s cooperative exten- 
sion history. His counties didn’t have 
the tax income to pay their share of the 
program. So the merchants of the villages 
and the farmers teamed together to help 
Michigan State college and the federal 
extension service pay the costs. 


Income Has Increased 
In the quarter of a century he has 


| helped the aggressive yet conservative 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS. 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
14] W, JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


| farmers, many of them first and second 


generation from Europe, build a better 
tax base through greater agricultural 
income. 

Few agricultural agents with a college 
degree are as “far ahead” of the special- 
ists in several fields of technical knowl- 


| edge as this agent. When he starts a 


program he persistently gathers all the 


| information he can get on the subject. 


In fact, he took one of his rare vacations 


| a few years back to travel into the north- 


west to find some practical ideas that 


| would make his legume seed production 


Here is 
Semething 
REALLY 
New in 
FARM 
LEVELS. 


Model 
H 22 
with 

WEAVER 
G-6 Gun 
Scope. 


LEVELMASTERS are NEW from HEAD to 
SIMPLE, ACCURATE, INEXPENSIVE 
COMPLICATED ADJUSTME 
Designed with a FARMER in 
TER job with a LEVEL™ R. if YOU are a Gi IN- 
STRUCTOR, COUNTY IRRIGATION ENGI. 
NEER or other SPECIALIST YOU should know about 
this NEW machine. WRITE TODAY for literature and 
our LOW prices 


D. H. LOOSLI CO. Inc., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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TOE, are 
and have no 
NTS to GIVE TROUBLE 


| about 


program click. 

Cap’s becoming a county agent came 
when a merchant in Mikado 
(population, 125) kept bombarding 
Michigan State college for a county agri- 


| cultural agent to serve farmers in his 


area. C. V. Ballard, then county agent 
leader and now extension director in 
Michigan, had been receiving glowing re- 


| ports on the abilities of a cow tester serv- 


ing in the Detroit area. So he took this 
young man with him to Mikado. 


Before they left town a deal had been 
worked out. Blumer was to start a Dairy 
Herd Improvement association and the 
farmers were to pay half of the county’s 
share of his expense. The merchant was 
going to raise the other half. 

This situation lasted for five years. 
Blumer did so many things with the 
sheep, dairy, and farming programs that 
the two counties took over the payment 
of his local salary and a new cow tester 
was found. Today, the two counties have 
two D.H.LA. organizations, two artificial 
breeding cooperatives, an active seed 
marketing organization, one of the best 
cooperative creameries in northern 
Michigan, and even a timber cutting co- 
operative. 


Local Minister Cooperates 

Director Ballard always is reminded 
of Cap’s tie-up with a minister to use the 
church yard, which was fenced in, for a 
community sheep-dipping program back 
in the early days of his work. The direc- 
tor is quite sure it brought the minister 
and his church a lot closer to the farmers 
in the community, along with ridding the 
sheep of a lot of ticks and other parasites. 

One of Blumer’s biggest programs has 
been the promotion of Red Dane cattle. 
From grade herds, many dairymen in his 
two-county area have built high produc- 
ing Red Dane herds by using purebred 
Red Dane bulls, a testing program and 
good management practices. 

More than 125 laminated rafter dairy 
barns have been constructed in the two 
counties, with much of the lumber cut 
from farm woodlots. Cap designed the 
original barn and has kept making im- 
provements. Blumer has been instru- 
mental in organizing “barn raising bees” 
to get the job done. One of the recent 
bees was pictured in America, the Amer- 
ican-published Russian language maga- 
zine which goes behind the Iron Curtain. 

During the ’30’s, Blumer helped make 
farmers self-sufficient by spearheading 
the organization of a timber cutting co- 
operative. He brought together officials of 
the State Conservation Commission, U. S. 
Forest Service, and Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to mobilize a plan for mar- 
keting the pulpwood and logs. 


Stresses “In Season” Production 


With the area a center for vacationists 
and deer hunters, Blumer saw possibili- 
ties for fresh fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion and also poultry and eggs. He’s en- 


couraged production that will be “in 


3 

| 
q 

q 

NE 

| 
| 

/ 


season” at tne time the visitors come 
into the county and create a good market. 
E. A. Wenner, district extension super- 


visor, says: “Farmers have faith in him | 


as an agent. He works with local leaders, 


gives them credit for what they do and | 


builds support for his program. His suc- 
cess lies in the patience to hear the farm- 
er’s problem and then go out and show 
him how to get started toward success.” 
—End 

* 


Compare Number of Milkings 


One question that dairymen continue 
to ask is: “Will it pay me to milk my 
cows three times a day instead of twice?” 

Several factors need to be taken into 
account in answering this, says Enos J. 
Perry, extension dairyman at Rutgers 
university. Among these are the labor 
that the farmer has available, size of 
herd, price of milk, and productive ability 
of his cows. 

Tests to find out what increased yield 
to expect have given various results. The 
daily increase has ranged from 1 to 25 
percent on individual cows. 

The rate of milk secretion decreases as 
the pressure within the udder becomes 
greater as it is filled with milk. 

Three times a day milking of cows of 
ordinary production ability usually does 
not pay, but it’s a different story if cows 
are well bred and properly fed. Then 
it definitely pays. 


* 


Fertilizer Makes Good Grass 


Animals graze some grasses more 
readily than others. It is also recognized 
that animals graze fertilized pastures 
more readily than those unfertilized. 

Studies of fertilized grasses and un- 
fertilized grasses indicated two important 
substances which affect palatability— 
phosphorus and sugar. Available phos- 
phorus is known to be necessary for 
proper sugar metabolism in the plant. 
Both the soil and manure in these studies 
were low in phosphorus. Improper bal- 
ance of nitrogen and phosphorus pre- 
vented normal sugar formation in the 
plants and evidently decreased palata- 


BS 


“H——! ... anybody got a tailor-made .. .?” 


““My Koppers Posts are just about as solid 
at the ground line as they were 36 years ago, “’ 


SAYS M. J. JONES, TEXARKANA, TEXAS. 


@ Mr. Jones put pressure-creosoted posts 
around his garden with the expectation of 
getting extra-long service from them. 

He says, “At the time I set the posts I was 
only 36 years old. Now that I’m 72 and the 
posts are still in good condition, it looks as 
if my grandchildren will be able to depend 
on them for good fencing around the garden 
for many years to come. In the 36 years only 
one post has been removed. A little while 
ago Koppers replaced one of the old posts 
so that it could be cut in sections to see how 
it looked inside. The inside of the post looked 
just as solid as the day it was pressure-treated 
at the Koppers plant.” 

You can recommend Koppers Pressure- 
Creosoted Posts with confidence. They are 
treated to average 30 years’ service. For more 
information, or to learn where they are sold 
in your area, please write to us. 


KOPPERS 
WwW KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


When a farmer builds with 


-WE do half his work 


| 


Rilco barn rafters are delivered 
ready to put up. All cutting, drilling, 
fitting and trimming has already 
been done at the Rilco factory 
The sturdy glued-laminated mem- 
bers are bolted together at the 
crown with special hardware fur- 
nished 


then raised into position with 
poles and ropes. Steel angle irons 
fasten them at the sill, making a 
single jointless member from sill 
or plate to ridge. All rafters for 
an average barn are erected in 
less than a day. 


Vertical or horizontal siding; metal, 
wood, asphalt or asbestos shingles 
are easy to apply. The job is fin- 
ished weeks ahead of time, thanks 
to Rilco glued-laminated Rafters. 
The barn’s roomier, because there 
are no interior supports. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


t 

 RILCO LAMIN 

! SAINT PAUL 1, 


@ Please send 
for farm buildings on Rilco Rafters 


Nome 


The barn’s half built 
..-when you buy RILCO 


Address (RFD ) 


—Zone. tate 
Lammated. PRODUCTS, INC. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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Organize Your Farm Shop Program 


For the Summer Months 


By T. J. Wakeman 
Teacher-Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ THE NEXT TWO WEEKS of our 
teaching program can be made the 
most effective part of the annual pro- 
gram. All of us realize the more teach- 
ing we can do in groups, the more we 
accomplish. Too, we realize the more 
effort our group members exert the more 
interest they will have in the program. 
With the help of each group this is an 
excellent time to do the following. 
1. List the jobs completed this year. 
A list of the jobs completed at home 
and at school gives the groups an idea of 
| the total scope of the farm mechanics 
program in the community. This pro- 
' cedure should be followed for all-day, 
: young farmer, and adult groups. 


Publicity Will Help 


2. Assemble pictures and facts for 
publicity. 

Secure publicity ideas from each group. 
Perhaps they will suggest the assembling 


of certain jobs for pictures. Many will 
* bring pictures of individual jobs. These 
pictures make excellent material for the 
summary of the annual program of work 
in newspapers, magazines, and exhibits. 

3. Exhibit best work. 

Only the best work should be ex- 
hibited. It is well to have all of the 
families represented with some item of 
farm mechanics work. Not only do the 
groups exhibit their accomplishments at 
a special day set for such purposes but 
at the school’s commencement program. 
At this time other community members 
become aware of the educational advan- 
tages which they are missing. Too, they 
get an idea of the progressiveness of the 
department. They also get ideas of new 
devices and maintenance jobs that will 
make farming more attractive and less 
laborious. 

From our teaching groups we can form 
committees for fairs, exhibiting, judging, 
and promotional purposes. These are the 
people who will see that our salaries are 
at the maximum, and that our equipment 
and facilities are adequate. 
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4. List and tabulate summer jobs. 

We should list and tabulate our needed 
summer jobs. Where certain jobs appear 
often, usually it is wise to conduct dem- 
onstrations for members of all of our 
groups. This cuts down on the number 
of individual teacher visits. A group 
demonstration on combine adjustment 
could be planned to save the teacher's 
time; the same would apply for fly con- 
trol on livestock, and innumerable other 
farm jobs. 

5. Clean, preserve, and store equip- 
ment. 

The all-day boys usually determine the 
equipment which is not needed during 
the summer months. After this is com- 
pleted, they are assigned the jobs of 
cleaning, preserving, and storing such 
equipment. 


Value In This Job 


There is much teaching value to this 
work, plus the advantage of making room 
for the summer program. Many groups 
make special effort to leave the equip- 
ment in the shop freshly painted, clean, 
adjusted, and in tip-top condition for the 
summer. This is not only educational, 
but helpful to the teachers. 


Here is a safety measure to protect students 
from accidentally turning on power equip- 
ment. A switch box controls power equipment 
in this farm shop. When not in use under the 
supervision of the vo-ag instructor, a padlock 
locks the power switch in the off position. 
This prevents anyone from turning power 
equipment on unless authorized by the in- 
structor. 


6. Manage unfinished work. 

The unfinished work is usually a head- 
ache to most teachers. An adult member 
may leave a limespreader in the shop for 
months, or a veteran may leave an un- 
finished trailer. This takes up precious 
working space. Some disposal has to be 
made of this unfinished work. In some 
situations the equipment may have been 
in the shop for a year or even longer. 

Many advisory committees are aiding 
materially in securing funds for building 
fenced in lots joining the vo-ag building 
for storing such jobs. Not only long- 
time unfinished jobs are stored here but 
machines and jobs of adult groups are 
stored in such places during and after 
each class meeting. This gives the next 
group a place to work. 


Take Home Small Jobs 


Unfinished small jobs are often taken 
home and brought back the next fall, if 
not finished in the home farm shop. Indi- 
vidually owned lumber and supplies are 
done likewise. 

The management of unfinished work as 
well as all other problems should be con- 
sidered in formal meetings of all groups. 
This procedure promotes an understand- 
ing by all of the group members. 


Clean Up Outside 


7. Clean up outside of building. 

Cleaning up and organizing the mate- 
rial on the outside of our building is 
usually the last thing on our list and for 
this reason it is too often left undone. 
We know there are thousands of tons of 
junk, tons of useful metal arid tons of 
just plain dirt—good only for fertilizing 
purposes, just outside the back doors of 
our shops. We all agree it is better to 
have this junk, good metal and dirt out 
of the shop but we should get it away 
from the back door. We should organize 
the useful material into attractive piles. 
sell the junk and haul away the dirt and 
shavings. 

In cleaning out the shop, the students 
usually throw the wood, scraps, cans, 
metal, and dirt on one pile. If it has to 
be piled on the outside of the building it 
looks much better to pile the usable 
metal and lumber in separate piles, the 
dirt in another pile, and cans in another. 
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Folks who count on you for authentic infor- 
mation may ask you about parathion, which 
is manufactured by Monsanto under the 
trade name of “‘Niran.” Briefly, here are 
a few facts about Niran. 


Niran has been proved to be one of the most 
s effective insecticides in combating aphids, 
; mites, caterpillars, beetles and scales. It has 
a | i] a : 0 il been tested thoroughly. It has been proved 
, in service in three seasons. Although highly 
toxic, Niran can be used safely when handled 
with proper precautions, 


4 
Nd ld t i 0 | To provide information that will help you 


answer questions, Monsanto has published 
Technical Bulletin No. O-52, ““Niran,”’ and 
a folder, ““Handle Parathion Safely.”” Your 
request will bring copies of theseuumiiiaes 
tions without cost 
Address MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
South Second Street, St, Louis 4, Misaauen 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR INSECT CONTROL 


Nifos* T (Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate, Technical) 
ortho-Dichlorobenzene (Commercial Grade) 
Niran* (Parathion) 

Santobane* (DDT) 

Santochlor* (para-Dichlorobenzene) 
PENTAchlorophenol 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NIRAN 


SERVING INDUSTRY. . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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USE THE | 
RIGHT HAMMER 


For the Job! 


In the broad line of Stanley Ham- 
mers are types eminently fitted to 
the varied needs of the farm me- 
chanical shop. For greater effi- 
ciency and lower tool cost it pays 
to use the right type hammer for 
each job. 

For complete information on 
hammers and other Stanley Tools 
write for Catalog 34. Stanley Tools, 
Educational Dept., New Britain, 
Conn. 


No. 310—16 or. Ball Pein Machinist's Riveting 


No. 401—32 ox. 


No, 5144 
—16 oz. Nail Hammer Blacksmith’s Hand Hammer 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


Reg US Por OFF 


COLUMBIAN 
HINGED PIPE 


COLUMBIAN 
VISE WOODWORK 


VISE 


Vises are vui.t handle every 
job. And—industries, schools, ‘arms ise 
more ColumBians than anv oher vise 
today for full data. 


The Columbian Vise & Mtg. 
Cleve and 4, Ohio 
wor d's make: o 
Better Farming Methods Sells 
Livestock Judging Pictorials 
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The pieces of lumber and metal look so 
much less junky if they are piled straight 
with the ends even. Such practice not 
only helps the appearance of the grounds 
but also is good training to be applied at 
home.—End. 


One of the newest garden tractors is this one 
horse power unit. It has a number of attach- 
ments and will do many outside jobs around 
the home. Manufactured by S. L. Allen & 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


* 


New Mexico 4-H Leaders 
To Leave State Staff 


Jimmy Apodaca, former associate state 
4-H Club leader, New Mexico, has re- 
signed to take a position with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in Brazil. He will serve 
as an agricultural specialist. 

He is a graduate of New Mexico A& M 
college. Since 1948 he has served New 
Mexico as associate state 4-H Club 
leader. Prior to that time he was county 
extension agent in Mora county. 

His duties in Brazil will be to advise 
the Brazilian agricultural supervisors 


Jimmy Apodaca 


| about extension methods in farm credit 


as found here in the United States. 
Travis Hughs, associate state 4-H Club 
leader at New Mexico A & M college for 
the past seven years, has resigned. | 
She was graduated from New Mexico | 
A & M college in 1941. In 1945 she was 
transferred to the state 4-H Club office. 
As associate state club leader, Miss 
Hughs has supervised the 4-H home | 
economics programs in New Mexico and 
has assisted in conducting 4-H leader 
training schools throughout the state. 
She is known to thousands of present | 
and former 4-H Club members. | 
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256 pages 
liberally illustrated 


NEW BOOK shows you 
how to make MONEY 
growing chickens for meat 


Here is your chance to get into the big 
new $500,000,000 broiler industry . . . grow 
chickens for meat. This new revised edition 
by Dr. Edmund Hoffman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Poultry Husbandry, University of 
Georgia, and Dr. James M. Gwin, Director 
of Agricultural Extension at University of 
Maryland, answers your questions about 
broilers. 

Facts that mean cash in your pocket are 
included, covering breed selection, capital 
required, growth rate, feed, batteries, dis- 
. in addition to hundreds 
of other important points you need to know 


ease control . . 
about broiler production. 

ORDER your copy now! 

BETTER FARMING METHODS, Box bg-3 


Mount Morris, Ill. 


Rush me a copy of Successful Broiler Growing, 
revised edition. 


$3.50 enclosed. Send postage prepaid. 


Name 
Address 


Town and State 


% 

No. 232—9 or. | 4 
\\ 
STANLEY | | | 
COLUMBIA\. 
7 
/ 
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Every Man, Woman and Child in the U.S.A. 
Can Go Riding at the Same Time 


N the U.S. A., competition is basically responsible 

for better cars at lower comparative cost. We 
enjoy the use of three times as many cars—and 
annually produce four times as many cars—as the 
rest of the world put together. There are approxi- 
mately 43 million autos—and 9 million trucks and 
buses—in use in the U. S. A. today. That’s more 
than enough to take everyone riding at the same time. 


By stimulating the sale of the new and the resale 
of the old, our competitive system achieves wide- 
spread ownership of automobiles, as with almost 
everything else. In most foreign countries, out of 
necessity people make things last as long as possible. 
In the U. S. A., vigorous competition prompts im- 
provement, refinement and continuous progress. 
Buyers of new cars get maximum value, because 
each manufacturer competes actively for the new- 
car dollar. Lowest-income groups benefit by the 
lowered prices of used, yet essentially useful, prod- 


ucts. Overall result: Steady jobs, good wages and 
the world’s highest standard of living. In most of 
the rest of the world, luxuries come within reach of 
only the rich. In the United States, the irresistible 
drive of competition invents, mass-produces, adver- 
tises, distributes and sells—so that most of the mi- 
raculous products of modern living are within the 
reach of all. 


Free competition—like freedom of speech, press 
and religion—is a dynamic part of Uncle Sam’s 
character. Let’s keep it free, so that the U.S. A. 
continues to be the greatest country in the world. 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by 
this magazine in cooperation with National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., as a public service. This material, including illus- 
tration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city adver- 
tisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches, or in 
any other manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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PLEASE READ THESE INSTRUCTIONS! 


. Print your name and address on the blank lines below. 
. Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. 
. If a quantity of each booklet is wanted, write the number desired opposite 


the booklet you want. 


. Then tear out these original sheets from the magazine and mail them to 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT, BETTER FARMING METH- 


ODS, MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


TEACHING AIDS 
AMERICAN PLANT op COUNCIL 
—“Our Land and Its Care 


COLG4.TE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
—“Better Quality Milk and Cream Through 
Proper Utensil Care” 


THE FAIR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
—Catalog No. 72, “Fair Ribbons and 
Supplies’”’* 


| GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
—“The Origin and Progress of Farm Safety 
Education 
—Safety Guide for the Farm and Home’’* 
Posts for Local 4-H Leaders’’* 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 
—‘Farm Sign Catalog” 

‘—“Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen 

; and Specialized Farmers” 
— ‘Nasco Home Economics and Home 
Demonstration Catalog” 

—‘Nasco Vo-Ag and County Agent Catalog” 
(New Nasco catalogs are led to of 
instructors and county agents in —, 
each year. Home catalogs are 

in February or March.) 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK COMPANY 
—“Catalog of Selected Books on Farming” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
—“Useful Knots and How To Tie Them” 
—“How to Put Rope to Work on the Farm” 


SCHWARTZ MFG. COMPANY 
—“A New Era in Milk Production” 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
—Catalog on Grain and Seed Treating, Grad- 
ing and Handling Equipment 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
th and fits of Clipp 


g Dairy 
~—— To Harvest the Farm Flock Wool 
ro} 


—“Dairy Cow Clipping Demonstration”* 
—“Sheep Management Demonstra- 


on 
—*“Tips on Sheep Shearing” 
RTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS, INC 


PO 
—“Portable Guaranteed Power Tools and 
Accessories” 


POWER TOOLS, INC. 
—Complete Power Tool Workshop” 
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Unit I of Two Units 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
—“The Story Poultry” 
—The Story of Dairy Animals” 
the Mississippi River” 
_ ‘Swift's Service to Producer and Con- 
sumer” 
—“The Story of Plants” 
—“The Story of Grass” 
—“The Story of Meat Animals” 
—“The Story of Soil’ 
— Dairy and Products from Farm to 
Table”* 
—“Preventing Losses 
tock”’* 


sto 
—‘Hog By-Products’’* 
—«How Production & Pork Consumption in 
the United States”* 
—‘Cattle Production & Beef Consumption in 
the United States”* 

—‘“Lamb By-Products”* 
—“Cattle By-Products’* 


ROCKWELL MFG. COMPANY 
—“How To Plan A School Workshop” 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
—“General Recommendations Bulletin” 
—“Weedone Brush Killer 32” 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
<r Farm and Garden Pests With Cyano- 


en Rats With Cyanogas 

—“Aero-Phos Florida Phosphate” 

—“Control Weeds in Tobacco and Vegetable 
lant Beds” 

Cyanamid—What It Is and How To 
‘se 

—*“Aero Cyanate, Weedkiller, General Direc- 

tions’”’* 

—“Parathion Insecticides — Grower's Hand- 
book’’* 


in Handling Live- 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES 
—“Banarat” 
—“Prevent Newcastle Disease’’* 
—“How to Prevent Pox and Tracheitis’’* 
—‘For ey, 4 Profits Like Magic, use ASL 
Stil-Capo Chemical Caponizer’* 


DIV., FOOD MACHINERY 


—(Chart) Farm Spray Guide 
—“Opportunities in Custom Spraying” 
—“Fog Fights Farm Fires”* 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
—“Choline Chloride” 
—“Riboflavin Booklet” 


THE d-CON COMPANY, INC. 
—Rat Control Booklet 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY : 

—“Dow DDT Formulations for Agricultural 
Uses” 

—‘“Dow Selective Weed Killer for Agricul- 
tural Use’’* 
—Premerge for Pre- -emergence Weed Con- 
trol In Cotton” 
—‘Dowfume MC- for Soil Bed Treatment 
—“Dow Metacide 50”* 

—Color-Set 1004’* 
—“Dowfume EB-5, Grain Fumigant” 
—“Dow Sodium TCA 90 

—“DN 289, the New Non-Oil Dormant 


e’ Sulfur, the Champion Sulfur Fun- 
gicide” 
— Weed Control Di 
—“Chemical Thinning of 
—“Brush & Grass Control = ithe Farm” 
—‘Dow Lindane Formulations” 


aa. SPRAY- CHEMICAL CORP 
—“PCO News” 
—Zine Fungicide”* 

—‘Ortho C-1 Defoliant’* 

—‘Grow More Top Quality Cotton’* 

— noe To Make More Profits With Vegeta- 


— How. ,To Make More Profits With Farm 
Cro 
— ‘How. To Make More Profits With Live- 
stoc 
—“How To Make More Profits With Fruits’’* 
—“Orthocide 406 Wettable Fungicide”* 
—“Contax Weed Killer’* 
—‘“Isotox ansplanter Solution (tomatoes & 
vegetables) 
—“Triox Weed Killer’’* 
—“Isotox 25 Seed Treater (corn)”* 
—‘Isotox 75 Seed Treater (grain and many 
other crops)’’* 
—“Orthomite—(containing Aramite)”* 
—“Ortho Lead Arsenates’’* 
—Persisto Wettable—DDT Residual Spray’’* 
—“‘Orthene 3D—a DDD Insecticide”* 
—“Vapotone For Fruit”* 
—“Vapotone For Vegetables’’* 
—‘Isotox For Vegetables’’* 
—“Micro-Flotox ulfur Insecticide”* 
—‘Tag Fungicide’’* 
—“Ortho 1038 Screw Worm Control’’* 
—“Persistophos Insecticide With DDT and 
Parathion”* 
—“Orthophos 4 Spray — 
cide’’* 
—“Alltox—A Toxaphene Insecticide”* 
—“Isotox Transplanter Solution (for tobac- 


Parathion Insecti- 


co)’ 
—Compatibility Chart* 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—“You Can't Argue With Weeds” 

—“1952 Chipman Insecticides, Fungicides and 
Weed Killers” 

—“Atlacide, the Safer Chlorate Weed Killer” 

—“Weed Control With Chipman 2, 4-D Weed 
Killers” 

—‘Defoliate Cotton With Shed-A-Leaf” 

—“How to Control Johnson Grass and Ber- 
muda Grass” 

—‘Use of Chipman Toxaphene Dusts and 
s rays’ 

ore Cotton Per Acre With Chipman In- 
secticides” 

—“Control of Wireworms and Seed- -borne 
Diseases of Wheat, Oats, and Barley’ 
—“More Grain Per Acre With fae Mer- 
curial Seed Disinfectant” 

—“Weed Control With Chipman Sodium Ar- 
senite 

—“Chipman Livestock Insecticides’* 


Al CORPORATION OF 
RADO 


44 Toxaphene Insecticides”* 

—“Colorado 44 Cotton Insecticides’* 

—“Colorado 44 ae Bulletin No. 100, 2, 
4-D Weed and Brush Killers 

—“Colorado 44 44 Technical Bulletin No. 101, 

2,4,5-T Brush Killers’’* 

—“Colorado 44 Technical Bulletin No. 102, 

Parathion Insecticides’ 


E. I. DU PONT de NEMOURS & COMPANY 
—“DuPont Dairy Cattle Spray” 
—“DuPont Screwworm Smear 220” 
—“DuPont Livestock S ray | & Dip No. 30” 
—“New Help to Fight Flies” 

—“Look at the Record—Crops from Treated 
Seed Pay Best 
—“DuPont Marlate Methoxychlor Insecticides 
For Safer Insect Control on Crops” 


: 
| Name 4 
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COKE OVEN AMMONIA RESEARCH 
From Coal” 
—“Corn 
—“Plant Food From Coal” 
—“Domestic Sulphate For Grasslands’* 
~— — Productive Soil is Just as Impor- 
t to Industry as to Agriculture’”’* 


CR SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 


to Use Pittcide” 
—“Protective Sanitation With Pittcide” 
—‘“Safeguard Milk Production With Pittcide” 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
—“‘Gulf Insecticides” 
—“A Weapon With A Wallop”* 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
—“Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillars” 
—“Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects” 
—“Toxaphene Destroys Sugar Beet Web- 
worms” 

— Kill Grasshoppers With Toxaphene 

—(Chart, 13 x 20 in.) Kill G oppers 
—“Cotton Insects” 

a Kills Cutworms and Army- 


BP Profit Per Acre With Toxaphene” 
—‘Toxa hene For Insect Control on Alfalfa 
and Clover” 

—“Toxaphene Agricultural Insecticides” 
—‘“The Death of a Boll Weevil” 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
—“Fertilizer, Food For Plants’ 
—“Increase Crop Quality With ‘Sul-Po-Mag” ° 


JULIUS HYMAN COMPANY 
—“Aldrin for Agricultural Insect Control” 
—“Control of Cotton Insects With Aldrin” 
—“Control of With Aldrin” 
—‘Dieldrin for Agricultural and Public 
Health Insect Control” 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ns Santophen 20 for Weed Con- 


"Chemical , Weed Control in Orchards and 
Vineyard: 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
. (Div. of Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co.) 
—“Products Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Company” 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
—“A Better DDT for Spraying” 
—“Pratt’s Superior Oil’ 

—“A Successful Spray Program” 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
—“Warfarin Concentrate—Rax 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 

—“Kathon 2,4-D Weed Killers” 
— Organic Fungicide for Bonus 
—“Dithane, anic Fungicide for Finer 
Quality 
—“Rhothane, ynthetic Insecticide for Crop 
Protection” 
—‘Prevent Tobacco Blue Mold With Dithane” 
for Tomatoes 

e for Citrus. Crops” 
=“Dithane for Onions’ 


HELL CHEMICAL CO) 

a Is for Nitrogen” (oratiable for Western 

states only) 

“Resitox D-25 for Insect Control on 

ue 

—“European Corn Borer Control With ‘Shell 

Resitox D-25’” 

—“How to Compute Srey Dilution” 
—Aldrin for Control of Cotton 
—Shell Ammonia Bulletins for fuger Boe 

Citrus, and Cotton” (Available in West. 

ern areas only. 

—*“General Information on Aldrin” 

—“General Information on Dieldrin” 

—“You'll Do Better With D” 


Fumigating Soil With D-D” 
—A emacs, One-Horse Rig for Apply- 
ing 
“hk Vegetable Insect Control With Shell 
Resitox D-25” 
“pp New Split Application Method for 


CHEMICAL 


Tri-t insecticides” 
Lindex” 
Septigard” 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. (Divi- 
sion of Nat'l — Products Corp.) 
—“Controlling Insects on the Dairy Farm” 
—“CPR for ck Farm Insect Control” 
—‘New, Proven Way to Stop Weevil Damage 
to Stored Grains” 
—Prevent Weevil Damage in Stored Wheat 
—“Quart Jar Test Kit for Testing Pyrenone 
Grain Protectant’ 

the Hold for Antibiot- 
ics in 

—“Proteins and Amino Acids in Animal Nu- 
trition”* 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 
—“Vaccination Simplified” 
—“Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin” 


—“Blackleg Bacterin” 
—_— Your Pigs Against Swine Ery- 


Re Cholera—Detection and Prevention” 
Way Treatment for Sheep and 


—“Help Eradicate Mastitis’”* 
—*Pink Eye of Cattle (Infectious Kerati- 


. e Shot Killed Virus 
(Crystal Violet) Vaccine”* 
—“Blackleg and Malignant Edema {Clostrid- 
ium Chauvei Septicus Bacterin)” 
Enterotoxemia Dis- 
ease 

—“Vaccinating Chart”* 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


—“Guide to Livestock Pest Control” 


COLORADO SERUM COMPANY 
—“Hog Cholera Control”* 


‘Take A Good Look” (Booklet on D-D)* 
Shell, CBP Emulsifible for Tobacco Seed 
Beds”* —“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
= —“Shell Corn Silk Spray”* —“Gonadin—Its Influence on Production” 
dustrie: 
santo’ Insec SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY Fever” 
“ och] ” ea e o “Poultry Diseases—Prevention” 
—"Soll Building for Extra Profits” (fertliz 
—“How To Control Insects With Santobane” ing of small grains and legumes) THE FARNAM COMPANY 5 
—“Controlling Weeds With Chemical Sprays’ —“You Can Grow Corn for as Little as 25 —“Farnam Rotenox Stock-Pest Manual 
—“A Guide for Formulating Santobane”* Cents A Bushel” —‘Farnam Rotenox Livestock Spray Con- 
—"Formulating 2,4-D for Weed Control”* — Nitrate Timetable for Your centrate 
—“Anthrax Control” 


on Grazing 
THOMPSON CHEMICAL CORPORATION a ” 
—Chemical Brush Control on Farms and 

Grazing Lands”* —“Common Diseases of Livestock 
—Bulletins on household insects, ants, and 

termites beetl —“Aureomycin for Mastitis 
—Bulletins on Japanese beetle, grasshopper,  _«Enheptin for Blackhead in Turkeys” 

Protection Against N 


—Bulletins on swine mange* ai 
—Bulletins on chlordane in fertilizer* See Biolo 


—Bulletins on box elder bugs and chiggers® —“Control Disease (Brucellosis)”* 


—Bulletins on onion insect _K 
—Bulletins on soil infesting Warbles, Cattle 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION DR, LEGEAR MEDICINE COMPANY 
am arin” tock M: 


—“Poultry Guide” 
—“Veterinary Chart” 
“COMPANY CHEMICALS 
Fence Posts From Western 


—Forsmulatin Santobrite for Weed Control” 
—“Chemical Weed Control in Small Grains” 
—“Formulating 5-T for Weed Control” 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Anthrax” 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 
—“Spraying Shade and Ornamental Trees” 
—“How to Use Lindane and DDT in Commer- 
cial Pest Control Work” 
—“Pennclean, Acid Cleanser & Liquid Milk- 
stone Remover 
—“How To Control =e and Other Livestock 
Pests With Lindan 
—“How To Control on Livestock” 
—“How to Control Spittlebugs in Legumes” 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 
—“Something New in Rat Control—for Mice 
too, Warfarin”* 
Year’ s Experience With Dethmor-War- 
arin” 


Enteritis”* 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—“Raise More Rice 
—“Raise More Corn, Sorghums, Cotton, 
Sugar Beets” 
—“Grow More and Better Fruit” 
—“Get Bi igger ey From Your Small 
Grains, Pasture, and Gr 


—“Cullin hart” 
—“Pink-Eye Powder” 
—‘Screw Worm Smear” 
—‘Weed Killer” 
—“Dry Insecticide” 


asses” 
—“Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate” 
~~ Your Crop Production With Phil- 


Ammonia” 
Bm 4. To rove the Appearance of Lawn 


Grass With foresee Fertilizer” 

—“Fall Application of Phillips 66 Sghetient 
Ammonia on Small Grains and Pastures’’* 

—It Pays to Use Phillips 66 Ammonium Sul- 

fate Fertilizer” 

—“Raise More Vegetables and Truck Crops’’* 


Your 
Home Against Termites, Rot, and Moisture” 
“oe Your Investment With Timber 


—“Common Sense About Termites” 
—“Chemicals and Oil Solutions for Wood 
Preservation” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
~ Spergon and Phygon Seed Pro- 
ectants 


— “Poultry Antiseptic” 
—“Coccidipsis Control” 
—“Anti-Pick Salve” 


—“Dairy Hints” 


—Mastitis Treatment” 
—“Plus 

Tabs’’* 


—“3-Way Rat Killer’* 
—‘Why, When & How to Worm Hogs”* 
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“ce 

—“Antl emorrhag Serum” 
—“Brucella Abortus Va 1¢ 

— 
—‘Dilution of Shell Resitox D-25 
—“Aldrin for Control of Cotton Insects” 

—‘New Screw Worm Control” (Ortho 1038) 
; 
3 


Available now is this self-propelled combine, with variable speed, 
V-belt propulsion drive, and top-mounted engine. It is made by the 
International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, IIL. 


New 


Farm 


This is the new four-wheeled tractor or horse drawn spreader manu- 
factured by John Deere, Moline, Ill. It has a large capacity box, 
higher speed, and a five speed ball bearing feed conveyor drive. 


Equipment 


This is the J. I. Case Company two or three bottom break-away contour plow which mounts 
quickly on Case Eagle Hitch Tractors. It is easy to transport and has floating action. 


A sturdy hay and grain farm elevator built 

of 16 gauge steel, strong and durable. A 

product of LML Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Columbia City, Ind. This 10-foot size Pulvi-Mulcher has been 
added to the line of farm tools manufactured 
by the Brillion Iron Works, Brillion, Wis. 
This machine is rugged and maneuverable. 


New Holland Machine Company, New Holland 
9, Pa. has just added this new fertilizer 
spreader and seeder. It will spread as low 
as 20 pounds per acre and as high as 4,000 
pounds. 
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MARTIN LABORATORIES 

—“Mastitis Control” 

“a the Simplest Treatment for Mas- 
—*Practical Mastitis Control” 


MERCK & COMPANY, INC. 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline” 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline, Veterinary Merck’’* 
— to Stop Large Losses From Coccidio- 


—How to Stop Large Losses From Coccidio- 
sis in Turkey Flocks’’* 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
—“Farm Sanitation” 
—‘Nemazene Tablets for Worming Livestock” 
——— Worm Capsules for Worming Live- 
s 
— “How to Control Worms in Livestock With 
Phenothiazine” 
—“Guard Shipping Fever”* 

— “Protect Your Cattle Against Blackleg”’ 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
—“Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry Disease Guide”* 
—“Dr. ,Salsbury’s Manual of Poultry Dis- 
eases’ 


. R. SQUIBB & SONS 

—“Penovoxil Capsules for White Scours” 
Hormone Therapy and other Treatments 
of Cystic Ovaries” 

—“Vionate for Pets” 

—“Dairy Herd Breeding Record” 

—“Stamp Out Mastitis” 

—‘Effective Control of Mastitis’* 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 
—“Science Safeguards Your Flock” 
—“Control of Cecal, Intestinal Coccidiosis” 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline Feedmix’ 

—“Tenderettes” _ (for tenderizing poultry) 
—“Hi-Lethol 10” 

—“How to Rid a Farm Home of Rats and 
Mice With Ratrid” 

—“Has She Got Pullorum?” 

—*“Lindane Kills Lice, Red Mites, Flies, and 
Gaver Common Pests on Poultry and Dairy 

‘arms 


WENE POULTRY LABORATORIES 
—“The Wene Four-Point Newcastle and 
Poultry Health Program” 
—“Protect Your ak and Egg Profits With 
Wene Vaccines 
for Tender Poultry Meat and 


—“Washing Eggs for Marketing and Hatch- 
ing’’* 


WYETH, INC. 
—“Tubex Penicillin Dosage Char 
—“Prevention and Control of Infectious Mas- 
titis in Cows and Milk Goats 
—“‘Newcastle Disease Vaccine” 


BREED INFORMATION 

AMERICAN BRAHMAN BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 

—“Brahman ... World Wide Adaptability”* 

—“Some Reports on Crossbreeding Beef Cat- 
tle in Southwest Texas’’* 

—“Brahman, the Short Cut to More Beef and 
Profit’’* 

—“Brahman Cattle in America’’* 

— “Brahman Blood for Beef’’* 

—“Brahmans Build Better Beef’’* 

—“History of Brahman Cattle in the United 
States”* 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 
—*You Too Will Like Corriedale Sheep” 
—“Fifteen Reasons Why Corriedales Excel’’* 


AMERICAN Soa CATTLE CLUB 
—“Liquid Gold 
— “Where to Buy Guernseys” 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
—“Recording and Transferring Herefords” 
—“Plan and Profit With Herefords”’ 

You Have Land and Grass”* 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
—‘Jersey Judging Made Easy” 

—“Jersey Milk” 

—‘Jersey Breed Improvement Programs”* 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N 
—“Polled Hereford Winners” 
—‘Rules Governing Registering and Trans- 
ferring Polled Herefords” 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY 

—“Rules for Herd Classification” 

—List of Breeders of Milking Shorthorns 

—“Pointers for reeders’’* 

—“Rules for Gradin, ay Herd”* 

—Booklets on both oll ed and Horned type 
Milking Shortherns* 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASS'N 


—‘Ideal Type Shorthorn Bull’* 

— “Ideal Type Shorthorn Female”* 

—“Ideal Type Polled Shorthorn Bull’’* 
—Ideal Type Polled Shorthorn Female”* 
International Grand Champion 

teer’ 

—“International Shorthorn Champion Load 
of Fat Cattle’* 

—“Steps to Success’’* 
—“Visual Demonstrations in Shorthorn and 
Polled Shorthorn Selection”* 

—“Manual of Rules of Registry and Infor- 
mation’’* 


BREEDERS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
—“The Kissileff Bovine Inseminator” 


BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
—“Brown Swiss, the Farmer’s Cow!” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
—“Holstein Facts in Black and 
—“Condensed History of the Helttein- Frie- 
sian Breed” 

—Colored pictures of True T 
Friesian Cow and Bull, Smal 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 

—“How Hy-Line Chicks Are Bred” 

—“Chick Management — Building Profitable 
Layers’”’* 

—“How to Manage Your Hy-Line Layers”* 


NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, INC. 

—“Practical Management of Nichols New 
Hampshires for tching Egg Production” 

—Nichol’s catalog 

—“Management ,Guide for Hatcherymen and 
Flock Owners” 


NORRIS CATTLE COMPANY 
— the World Brahmans Build 
e 


Holstein- 


UNITED DUROC RECORD ASS'N 
—“Duroc Picture Judging Booklet” 
—“Profits Plus”* 


IRRIGATION 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 
—“Roto-Rain Revolving Sprinkler Systems”* 
—*Perf-O-Rain Low Pressure verhead 
Ss rinklin, 
ated urface Pipe-Controlled Furrow 
“Watering” 
—“Syphons & Furro-Tubes-Improved Ditch 
ield Watering’’* 


BARNES MFG. COMPANY 
—‘Barnes Tractor-Mounted Irrigation 
Pumps” 


-“Buckner Irrigators, A Complete Line of 
Irrigation Sprinklers” 


—‘Deming Pumps For Irrigation Service” 
—“How to Select Your Water System” 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 
—“‘Goulds Irrigation Pumps” 


HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
—“Data on Irrigation Pumps” 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 
—“Irrigation at Malabar Farm” 
—“Gorman-Rupp Irrigation Pumps” 


MARLOW PUMPS 
—“Self Priming Pumps for Farm and Irriga- 
tion 
“Marlow Sprinkler Irrigation Pumps” 


McDOWELL MFG. COMPANY 
—‘McDowell Patented Couplings and Fittings 
for Portable Irrigation” 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS 
CORPORATION 
—“Fiberglas Irrigation Canal Liner” 


RAIN BIRD SPRINKLER MFG. CORP. 
—Sprinkler Irrigation Handbook”* 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
—“More Income Per Acre With Portable 
Sprinkler Irrigation” 


SKINNER IRRIGATION COMPANY 
—“Skinner System Agricultural Sprinklers 
For Portable Lightweight Pipe” 


STOUT IRRIGATION, INC. 
—‘Engineering and 
Sprinkler Irrigation — 


a Portable 


R. WADE & COMPANY 
‘Water Way’ to Profitable Farming!” 


YARDLEY PLASTIC COMPANY 
—“Yardley Plastic Pipe Rigid 
Water, Chemicals, an 


—“Yardley Plastic Pipe Rigid G/P For 
Handling Manufactured and Natural Gas 
and Petroleum Products” 

—Yardley Plastic Pipe Flexible Type M-2 
For Jet Wells and All Other Cold Water 
Installations” 


VISUAL AIDS 


BELL & HOWELL 

—“Movies Go To Work"’* 

—“Learning Unlimited”* 

—“Free Film Sources”* 

—“Architects Visual Handbook”* 
—“Teaching Eternal Truths”* 

—“Movies Change Their Voices With Filmo- 

sound 202”* 

—“Business & Industrial Movies Change 

Their Voices With Filmosound 202" 

—“Educational Movies Change Their Voices 

With Filmosound 202”* 

a Movies Change Their Voices 

With Filmosound 202”* 

—“Tips on Making Your Football Movie”* 
—“Tips on Christmas Movie Making’’* 
~~ on Movie Camera Lenses and Fil- 

ters’ 


—“Tips on Editing and Titling Your Home 
Movies 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY 
—“Planning for Projection” 
—“Projection Data Car 


DEVRY CORPORATION 

—“Suggested Bibliography on “The Use of 
Motion Pictures in Education’” 

—“Suggestions for Organizing Student Oper- 
ators’ Club for the Projected Teaching Aids 
Department” 

—“Re-Using Audio-Visual Materials” 
— “Suggestions for Effective Techniques of 
Utilizing Motion Pictures in the Classroom” 
—“Suggestions for ans a Functioning 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department” 


RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 
—“More Brilliant Projection” 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
—“Information on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- 
jectors” 
—“Accordion-Fold Brochure on RCA ‘400’ 
Junior- Senior Projector”* 
—‘*RCA” “400” Junior Projector Catalog 


Sheet* 
—“Flexibility of RCA 400 Projection Line’’* 
—“RCA 400 Magnetic Sound Projector’’* 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
—‘“Blue Print for an Audio-Visual Pro 
—“Specifications on Victor 16 mm. 
Projectors” 
—“Where to Get Films and Film Informa- 
tion” 
—“The Power of the Film” 
—“How to Get Best Results When Showing 
a Movie” 
—“Classroom Prepared for Audio-Visual 
Aids” 


ound 


SOILS 


SUDBURY LABORATORIES 
—“The Good Earth Can Do You Dirt” 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 

—“Essential Mineral Elements” 

—‘The Value of Rarer Elements In Plant 
Nutrition” 
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By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Sound Thinking Is Needed 

It is time we began to apply some 
sober thought to the problems that 
confront agriculture and the country 
as a whole. 

It is time we began to THINK— 
unselfishly and realistically. 

As leaders of agricultural people, 
you should demand of yourself a 
calm and collected appraisal of 
problems that affect your people. 
And the problems that confront us 
as a nation directly or indirectly 
affect all of us—your farm people 
not excluded. 

Recently one man seized the pri- 
vate property of the vast steel mills 
under the guise of acting in the 
interests of the country—your peo- 
ple, too. On the surface you could 
argue the action indefinitely. But, 
underlying the action is the principle 
involved. 

Put it this way: In a similar con- 
dition directly affecting farm people, 
would you advocate or admit that 
seizure of farm property would be 
in the best interests of YOUR peo- 
ple? It could happen. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union and Western Union have been 
engaged in a strike. Underneath 
the ballyhoo of the usual demands 
and counter demands for wage raises 
and benefits lies a more significant 
fact. 

From this Union’s official publica- 
tion comes this flat statement : “Now 
that the Union has come out flat- 
footed for Government ownership 
without equivocation and has also 
instructed its officers to actively 
work for such legislation, we think 
that it is immaterial whether West- 
ern Union makes money one year 
or loses in another year.” 

Would you argue or agree that the 
above philosophy be applied to 
farmers in your county or school 
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area? Yet, if such be the trend, it 
will affect you. Sooner or later such 
action will reach right down to agri- 
culture and the farmer. 

From the so-called leaders of this 
country we have shocking evidence 
of the deliberate misrepresentation 
of facts in order to gain an advan- 
tage desired. They tell only the por- 
tion of the problem that seems to 
benefit their cause, thereby arousing 
public opinion to a particular view- 
point advantageous to them. 

Is this the type of leadership you 
want given to your people? Of course 
not, but the continued practice of 
this idea will permeate the minds of 
all leaders. It could thus happen in 
agriculture. 

To me, these illustrations show 
that we, as individuals, organiza- 
tions, and a nation, have been doing 
some very fuzzy thinking. 

We seem to be willing to seek 
solutions to our problems with only 
the immediate benefits that we might 
obtain as the sole factor in guiding 
our action. Weare giving no thought 
whatsoever to the ultimate effect 
these actions will have on us, as 
individuals or as a nation. 


CORNEWIUS 


“Drilling for oil?” 


We are saying that government 
in these instances is better able to 
achieve what we desire than we are 
able to achieve ourselves. 

We are committing one grave 
error. It is this fact: Concentration 
brings power but not progress. His- 
tory reveals the truth of this state- 
ment. It is not to be overlooked. 

This being an election year, your 
people likely will be promised many 
things. The farm picture will be 
painted in Technicolor. 

Farmers need a good agricultural 
program. They need a sound pro- 
gram. They need a program that 
will benefit them and at the same 
time place them in a favorable light 
with urban and city people through- 
out the land. They need a program 
that will bring them benefits over a 
period of time, not the immediate 
benefits of this year or next to the 
exclusion of all others. 

You are the one who can and 
should give wise leadership in this 
field. You are the one who needs to 
give some sound and clear thinking 
to the entire field of government 
operation. You are the leaders who 
can go a long way to help preserve 
the fundamental rights of individ- 
uals. In doing so you automatically 
guarantee such rights for your farm 
people. 

Many of our national leaders have 
not proved themselves leaders. They 
have not been guided by moral prin- 
ciples but by the principle of ex- 
changing favor for favor regardless 
of the effect upon the people as a 
whole. 

Sound,  clear-headed, 
leadership must come 
grass-roots. 

Be prepared for the task. 
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Here is the new look in ceilings. It is achieved 
with Sea Swirl decorative plywood, made from 
superior grades of Douglas fir plywood. This three 
dimension plywood is beautiful, practical and versatile. 
Interior and exterior types are available in 
4 x 8’ size, 5/16” thickness (other sizes on special order). 
Uses are unlimited in remodeling or new construction: 
for ceilings, walls, built-ins, furniture...Sea Swirl 
is available at APMI sales warehouses. Contact the one 


nearest you or write for illustrated booklet. 


Associated Plywood Mills, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: EUGENE, OREGON 
MILLS AT EUGENE AND WILLAMINA, OREGON 
SALES WAREHOUSES: 4268 Utch Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 4814 Bengol Street, Dallas, Texas 
4003 Coyl Texas 


Producers of Sea Swirl; Douglas fir ply- e Street, Houston 1026 Jay Street, Charlotte, N. C.; 111 Welborn Street 
wood; mahogany faced plywood; Greenville, S. C.; 925 Toland Street, Sen Francisco, Colif.; Eugene, Oregon 
Plyron; Handy Panels. SALES OFFICES: 3) Stote Street, Boston, Moss.; 1854 Bree Burn Road, Altadena, Colifornia 
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pre-harvest spray leaves crops poison-free in 48 hours 


There’s no pest-control ingredient like it! So free 
from harmful residues are TEPP-formulated insecticides that 
crops can be harvested two days after spraying. Last-minute 
infestations can now be stopped without fear of lingering 
poison residues. Swiftly and surely, powerful TEPP kills such 
insects as aphids, mites, red spiders, thrips, leaf hopper 
nymphs, flea beetles and certain caterpillars. Fewer rejects 
and the higher quality that results mean bigger, better, 
more profitable crops for grower, packer and processor. 
TEPP is your assurance of an effective bug-killer, ideally 
suited to spraying and dusting when handled according to 
recommended procedures. TEPP can be economically formu- 
lated 1) as a liquid concentrate, 2) as a stabilized dust, and 


3) with other active ingredients. It is compatible with most 
other pesticides. 

TEPP in its pre-spray or active form, as are other highly 
potent insecticides, is very toxic to man. Adequate pre- 
caution must therefore be taken in its handling and shipping. 
Instructions for proper mixing and safe handling are avail- 
able from the manufacturers of TEPP. 

For a cleaner, poison-free crop that needs less washing 
and is consistently higher grade, specify formulations con- 
taining TEPP. Ask your supplier for further information. For 
the names of manufacturers of TEPP, write to Tennessee 
Eastman Company, Division of Eastman Kodak Company, 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


poison-free crops 


‘Tetraethy! Pyrophosphate is made from triethyl! phosphate—an EASTMAN chemical. TEPP is not made by Tennessee Eastman 
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